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TRASH.” 


Tue Elizabethan use of the word trash has 
never been fully explained. There were 
two words of this form. One of them, 
meaning ‘‘anything worthless,” appears 
to be of Scandinavian origin. It is the same 
word as the prov. E. trash, ‘‘ cuttings from 
a hedge,” as in ‘E.D.D.’; and I shall say 
no more about it, as it gives no trouble. 

But the other trash, of French origin, is 
very difficult. The secret is that it is really 
a variant of the word trace, as I hope to 
show, though few seem to have suspected 
this. For the fact is that trace, as a sb., 
is sometimes a corrupt form, viz., whenever 
it stands for traits, as has repeatedly been 
explained. The parts of a cart in the 
‘Nominale,’ 1. 883, have amongst them 
trays, which is both the Norman and the 
Middle English form. But the O.F. trays 
or trais is the plural of trait, a thing to pull 


by. Modern English has actually turned 
the plural trace (=trais=traits) into the 
double plural traces / 

The Italian for trace (really plural) is 
tratti, from a sing. tratto. Torriano (1688) 
has: ‘‘tratto, a tract, space....also, a 
leash or slip for a gray-hound.” And Cot- 
grave has: ‘‘traict, a dart, arrow.... 
draught....trick....also a team-trace or 
trait....also a lime [liam] or line wherein 
a blood-hound is led, and staied in his 
pursute.”’ The last four words are most 
important. They show that the English 
word trace was equivalent to ‘‘a leash by 
which a dog could be led or could be held 
back.” But this is also the very sense of 
trash, as the Shakespeare commentators 
have long ago agreed upon; and the 
‘E.D.D.’ gives us the very sense: ‘‘ Trash, 
a cord used in checking dogs.’* Hence came 
the verb to trash, meaning precisely ‘* to check 
a dog with a cord,” but hardly with a clog 
round his neck, as some have superfluously 
guessed. There is no sense in importing 
clogs into this discussion. 

This explains all the passages quite easily. 
In ‘The Tempest,’ I. ii. 81, to trash means 
simply ‘‘to hold back,” as Wright’s note 
sufficiently shows. In Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduca,’ 
I. i., ‘She trashed me” merely means ‘he 
held me back’’ or impeded me.” John- 
son’s Dictionary has trash in the same sense, 
as equivalent to overslow or foreslow. He 
quotes :— 

‘Among other incumbrances and delays to 

heaven, there is no one that doth so clog and 
trash, so disadvantage and backward us.”’ 
Note the exactness of the language: an 
incumbrance clogs us and disadvantages us 
(so much for the clog); but a delay trashes 
us and backwards us (so quch for the 
trash). 

The whole trouble comes from the com- 
plete confusion between trace, as the plural 
of trait, and trace, sb. and vb., from the 
F. trace and tracer. 

In the case of the sb. a trace had no right 
to be also called a trash ; in the latter case 
there was no reason at all against it. For we 
are then concerned no longer with the 
equivalent of the Ital. traccta, ‘‘a trace, a 
track, a footing; also the slote, the view, 
or footing of a deer or any other beast” 
(Torriano), but with tracciare, “to trace, 


to track.” And Godefroy’s ‘O.F. Dict.’ 
has: ‘‘ Tracier, trachier, tracher, trasser, 
to track, trace, follow, pursue”; which 


accounts for the form trash at once. It is 
a correct variant of the verb to trace, but 


very incorrect as a variant of the plural of 
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trait, acord. Mr. Tucker Brooke’s extremely 
good edition of the ‘Shakespeare Apocrypha’ 
has :— 

** A guarded Lackey to run befor ’t [i.e., before 

a coach], and pyed Liueries to come trashing 
[tracing, pursuing, following] after ’t.”-—‘ The 
Puritan Widow,’ IV. i. 36. 
Mr. Brooke sees that trash = trace, for he 
quotes in illustration: ‘ile trace along with 
thee,” 7.e., I will follow with you (‘ Muce- 
dorus,’ IV. iii. 30). 

The most interesting case is the passage 
in ‘ Othello,’ IT. i. 312, where there is a play 
upon trash, 7.e. rubbish, and the verb to trace, 
in the sense of to trash, to hold back, as in a 
leash :— 

If this poore Trash of Venice, whom I trace 

For his quicke hunting, stand the putting on, 
Here trace is quite correct, for it means 
to hold back by a trace or leash, incorrectly 
called a trash. Of course no editor would 
think of allowing the correct form to appear 
here. Only Shakespeare himself could dare 
to do so. Watter W. SKEAT. 


THE PRINCE OF MONACO’S 
EXAMINATION. 


In the Tenth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ I printed 
@ petition and some letters (vii. 125, 244 ; 
viii. 83) written by Honoré III., Prince of 
Monaco, when a prisoner in Paris in 1794, 
The Prince after his arrest was officially 
examined. 

The following is a translation of an 
inedited MS. of 8 pp. 4to in my possession, 
containing the particulars of this examina- 
tion, in the Prince’s handwriting—an ex- 
tremely curious example of inquisitorial 
procedure under the Terror, and perhaps an 
uncommon survival. There are a good 
many cae the MS. draft, some of 
which I am unable to decipher. The words 
in italics have been erased in the MS. The 
watermarks are a fleur-de-lis under a crown, 
and letter P, so it may have beenthepaper the 
the Prince customarily used before his 
arrest. Defects in the account may be 
explained by its being written by one old 
and feeble, accustomed to the highest luxury, 
and now under the shadow of the guillotine. 

In the house of detention, Rue de Seve, 
28 Germinal. 

In case the Popular Commission submits me 
to an interrogation upon my detention, here are 
the answers which I should give to the questions, 
which will probably be the same as those which 
were put to me on 13 Germinal [ April, 1794}. 

Name ?—Honoré Camille Leonor Grimaldi 
Monaco, 

Age 7—Born 10 Sept., 1720, 


Married ?—Separated since 1771. 
with his wife since the year 1770. 

Number and age of children ?—Two ; the elder 
is 36 years of age, self-supporting ; the younger 
is more than 31. 

Where is the older ?>—Under arrest. 

Where is the younger ?—I do not know. 

Since when has be been absent ?—I have not 
pointed out that I write while under arrest. The 
motive for this is expressed in the three following 
letters, copied from the letter of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister of the Interior. 
But he cannot be regarded fas an émigré, 
because, during his absence, they have seques- 
trated a property which belonged to him by right 
of his wife, and which has been taken possession 
of by order of the executive power (Bring and 
show the letters of the Minister Sué’s, the last of the 
three letters of the Ministers in this matter. Copy. 
&e.), who had acknowledged that, on account of 
his quality as a foreigner, he could not be looked 
upon, nor treated, as an émigré, and could not 
be held to reside in France. 

Where was I during the time of May July, 
1789 ?—Il of the gout in my bed, where I re- 
mained until the month of September. 

On 5 and 6 October of the same year ?—On my 
way to return to Monaco, 

On 10 Aug., 1792 ?—IIl with the gout in my 
house in Paris, 

On 31 May, 1793 ?—At home ill with the gout. 
Confined to my house by the same malady. 

What had been my opinion on the occasion of 
the death of Capet ?—I had not manifested any 
in regard to this. I had always respected and 
observed the laws, and have always been anxious 
to contribute to the happiness and glory of the 
French nation, Since then I have thought that as 
in my quality of Prince of Monaco, under the 
protection of France, I should not take any part 
contrary to the choice of the Government which 
the nation had re-established, and that in all 
slates of things, cases, and times, cases and in all 
times it has an equal duty to safeguard and to 
protect that which has been guaranteed and pro- 
tected by treaties recognized by the Constituent 
Assembly and by many subsequent decrees, but 
particularly by the Report of Citizen Carnot 
made 14 Feb., 1793, by the according to whicli 
the domain of the the Principality of Monaco 
has been reunited with the territories of the French 
Republic, and here are his own words, which he 
employed which show that he had never thought 
that the Prince had declared himself an enemy 
of France in the time of the Revolution, as he 
has always claimed its protection in the quality 
of a firm friend and ally: ‘ Your Committee 
thinks that in abolishing the honorary and the 
feudal possessions, so that all may be settled and 
free, it is obliged to protect and to safeguard all 
that belongs to him as a simple citizen. The 
French loyalty, throwing over the prestige of the 
dignity the lightning that dissipated them, will 
not annihilate those who were invested with the 
dignity, and who can always be citizens, although 
they were princes.’ That was in the Report which 
was presented by Citizen Carnot on 14 Feb., 1793. 
and printed by order of the National Convention 
in the name of the Diplomatic Committee. 
Evidently they had not thought that the annexa- 
tion of my country Monaco to France could deprive 
me of the safeguard and the protection which 
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were personally due to me, of those two titles at 
least which I possessed to liberty. 

Without attacking the principle of the sove- 
reignty of the people, it is permissible to ask that 
the treatment of the inhabitants of Monaco, and 
the disposition of the person of the Prince of 
Monaco, and of his person, should be in agreement 
with French law (though the former were not 
consulted) ; and it may be said that he had never 
been averse to being attached to the French 
nation, and that there had never been an instance, 
since the year 1643, when he was lacking in marks 
of respect in the treaties he made. I do not de- 
claim here against this union with France, but it 
is the engagement by which the Prince of Monaco 
was safeguarded, and his protection by a treaty 
made in 1641, and often guaranteed, that I had 
to rely upon. Personally I have regard to that 
special treaty which was pronounced during the 
session of the National Assembly on 1 Sept., 
1792, upon the subject of the preservation of the 
independent state of Monaco: ‘The National 
Assembly considers that the independent state 
of the town of Monaco has not been comprised in 
the suppression of the greater estates effected 
by the decree of 8 July, 1791, which decreed that 
the treaty made at Peronne on 14 Sept, 1641, 
between Louis XIII. and the Prince of Monaco, 
has subsisted in all its integrity, according to 
custom, by the consent of the two parties, without 
the breaking by one of them of his engagements, 
ov the other bringing any modifications or annull- 
ings.’ I do not consider it an error that the 
engagements made by this treaty are broken, 
and I have never attempted to annul the reunion 
of the inhabitants of Monaco with France. I do 
not claim anything against this reuinon with 
France, but it is the engagement by which the 
Prince of Monaco safeguarded it, and the pro- 
tection of France, which has been so often guaran- 
teed to the Prince of Monaco, and upon this treaty 
I had to rely, specially when, after the reunion 
of this country of the Principality of Monaco to 
France, I had to take refuge in this land, and one 
and all, not having the fear of being exposed 
the life to any danger. Nevertheless he is I was 
detained in a house of arrest from the night of 
the 19th to the 20th of September last, without 
having had any motive declared to me. The 
only one which I am able to suppose is that I have 
a son who is an émigré absent, but further on the 
reasons have been given why he could not be 
thought to be an émigré, Thus it will appear 
clear that the father was held responsible for a 
fault which his son could not have committed. 

T think also that no one can say that I cannot, 
without failing in the fidelity which I owe to the 
French nation, choose an exile in any country 
with which France has no war. My son could, 
without doubt, make use of the same liberty, and 
act without consulting me; because there is a 
law in France which releases children who are of 
age from the paternal authority ; and that my son, 
more than 31 years of age, was, like myself, in 
Paris when he absented himselj. 

What was my revenue before the Revolution ? 
—My patrimony, I never having received gifts 
of money, nor having had any lucrative employ- 
ment in my charge, 

What is my actual revenue ?—Absolutely 
nothing, my immovable goods having been 
sequestrated, and my movable goods having been 
sealed, 


If I had any military rank ?—That of Field- 
Marshal, in which I have not been employed 
since the Revolution. If I had signed any 
petition ?—Not one. 

If I had any private relations or foreign corre- 
spondence, and if I had affiliated with any club ? 
—wNot any. 

If I had contributed to the expenses of the war 
—I have paid all the impositions the charges levied 
on my lands in France, the the imposition movable 
and immovable, and the forced stamp, conform- 
ably to my declaration handed over to the Com- 
mittee of the Section of Red Cap, and I have given 
money every time that they demanded it of me. 

Since then I have made a voluntary gift to it 
of four of my horses, and of 1,200 louis for the 
purchase of guns. 

According to the considerations of the state of 
claim, I have every reason to hope that liberty 
will be granted me without delay, and that the 
sequestration put upon my immovables, and the 
seal placed upon my movables, will be removed 
at once. I have not ceased to make reclamations 
since I was detained, but the number of great 
affairs with which the Committees of Public 
Safety and of General Security are charged have 
not, without doubt, permitted them to consider 
my own case, and I recommend myself still to their 
justice, which I claim also for my eldest son, 
detained, and my daughter-in-law, detained for 
several months, and who have the same title as 
myself to obtain justice. 

I think that no one can deny that I am quite 
free to choose an asylum, without injury to the 
fidelity which I owe to the French nation ; anasylum, 
without injury to my fidelity towards the French 
nation, in all countries with which this one is not 
at war, 

My son is able, without doubt, to use this 
same liberty, and this without having my per-- 
mission, because there exists a law in France which 
releases all children who are of age from the 
paternal authority. 

Dod. 


PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS. 
(See ante, p. 303.) 


I now conclude my list of English book- 
sellers :— 

Ipswich.—J. Bagnall, printer, Buttermarket, 1732. 
John Bagnall, printer, St. Nicholas Street, 1733. 
Thomas Page, 1763. 

Thomas Shave, printer, 1773. 
Shave & Jackson, printers, 1787-98. 
P. Forster, successor to J. Shave, 1792-8. 
Geo, Jermyn, 1793. 
Kendal.—Thomas Willan, 1661. 
Thomas Ashburner, printer, 1740-61. 
W. Pennington, 1793. 
Lancaster.—Gray, 1761. 
Leeds.—John Whitworth, 1700. 
John Swale, 1736. 
James Lister, printer, New Street End, 1736-52. 
G. Copperthwaite, 1771. 
J. Bowling, printer, 1791. 
Tho. Gill, printer, 1791-9. 
J. Binns, printer, 1794. 
S. Birchall, 1796. 
Leyton.—Stephen Dagnall, 1661 (see Aylesbury). 
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Liverpool.—J. Sadler, printer, 1761. 

Sibbald, Castle Street, 1761. 

R. Fleetwood, 1762. 

Gore, 1762. 

Thomas Johnson, Castle Street, 1788, 
Louth.—R. Sheardown, 1789. 
Ludlow.—E. Robinson, 1678, 

W. Felton, printer, 1799. 
Lynn.—Hollingworth, 1766. 

Marshall & Sudbury, 1787. 

Macclesfield. —Rathbone, 1742. 
Manchester.—Thomas Smith, 1649. 

R. Whitworth, 1725-33. 

Mary Johnson, 1738. 

Messrs. Newton, 1755-61. 

T. Anderton, 1762. 

J. Gleave, Deansgate, c. 1795. 

Market Harborough.—Will. Tomson, 1656, 

Milborne Port.—J. Denham, printer, 1777. 

Newark.—S. & J. Ridge, 1795. 

Newbury, Berks. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Stephen 
printer, Hillgate, 1646-62 ; 
head. 

William London, 1653-7. 

Richard Randell, or Randall, 

1677-1713. 

Peter Maplisden, or Maplesden, 1677-89. 

Joseph Hall, Tyne Bridge, 1683-93. 

John White, printer, on the Side, 1711-45. 

Joseph Butter, or Button, on the Bridge, 1714. 

Shaw, Bridge Foot, 1723. 

Bryson, 1727. 

S. Ross, printer, Angel, Fleshmarket, 1732. 

Leonard Umfreville, printer, 1735. 

Parsons, 1742. 

I. Thompson & Co., printers, on the Side, 1747- 

1756. 

John Gooding, printer, on the Side, 1748. 

M. Fleming, 1767. 

R. Akenhead, 1767. 

J. Barber, 1767. 

T. Saint, printer, 1779 

M. Turnbull, Low Bridge, 1779. 

E. Humble, 1782. 

Newport (? where). Matthias Cowley, 1657, 
Newport, I. of W.—William Kebblewhite, 1669, 

J. Albin, 1795. 

Northampton.—C. Dicey, printer, 1761. 
Norwich.—Edward Gyles, 1686. 

Fr. Collins, printer, 1710. 

Henry Crossgrove (?), printer, 1730. 

James Carlos, Dove Lane, 1730. 

W. Chase, printer, 1757. 

Richard Beatniffe, printer, Cockey Lane, 1767. 

Stephen White, printer, Bible and Crown, 

Magdalen Street, 1769-71. 

Christopher Berry, Dove Lane, 1773. 

M. Booth, Market Place, 1780-90. 

Chase & Co., printers, Cockey Lane, 1786-7. 

Yarington & Bacon, 1789-90. 

Crouse & Stevenson, printers, 1793. 

W. Stevenson, 1793. 

Nottingham.—See Creswell, and 10 S, ix. 205, 

William Ward, printer, 1717. 

John Collyer, printer, 1725. 

Samuel Creswell, printer, New Change, 1755-61. 

Burbage, printer, 1797. 

Sutton, 1798. 

Ormskirk.—W. Grice. 1712. 


Bulkeley, 
and at Gates- 


Bridge End, 


Plymouth.—John Ratkliffe, 1661. 
Robert Weatherley, printer, 1770. 
J. Whitfeld, Market Street, 1770. 
Mrs. Maurice, Plymouth Dock, 1770. 

Preston.—Stuart, 1761. 

Thomas Walker, 1793. 

Quorndon, Leic.—B. Pollard, 1796. 

Reading.—W. Ayres, 1734. 

Jonathan Nelson, 1736. 
Redruth.—Bennett, printer, end of 18th cent. 
Rochdale.—J. Hartley, printer, 1799. 
Rochester.—Webster Gillman, 1798, 
Ross, Heref,—J. Blunt, 1741. 


Rotherhithe.—Nathaniel Whitefield, King’s 
Stairs, 1770. 
Salisbury.--See 10S. v. 415. 


John Courtney, 1670, 

E. Easton, Silver Street, 1747-8. 

J. Hodson, printer, 1776. 

Collins & Johnson, 1778. 

James Easton, printer, High Street, 179, 
Sedbergh.—Inman, 1741. 

Sheffield.—J. Gales, printer, Hartshead. 1789. 

Smith, 1798. 

Shrewsbury.—-R. Lathrop, printer, 1747. 

J. Cotton and J. Eddowes, printers, 1755. 

J. Eddowes, printer, 1769. 

Stafford.—-John Walthoe, 1715 (and at Middle 
Temple Cloisters, London ; 3; see under Rich- 
mond, 10 S. v. 

Richard Southall, 

Stamford.—W. Thompson and T. Baily, printers, 
1718. 

Stourbridge.—J. West, printer, High Street, 1792. 

Sunderland.—James Graham, printer, High 
Street, 1767-84. 

Teignmouth, Devon.—Croydon, ¢. 1795. 

Tewkesbury.—Dyde & Son, c. 1790. 

Tiverton, Devon.—W.._ B: arton, ec. 1696 (Chalk, 
‘ Tiverton Church,’ 1905, p. 65). 

Humphrey Burton, 1896. 

Tunbridge Wells.—Jasper Sprange, 1784. 

Wallingford.—Martin, 1782. 

Warminster.—William Longford, 1694. 

Warrington.—Bancks, 1761-2. 

Mrs. Higginson, 1761. 

William Eyres, printer, 1777. 

W. Leicester, 1796-8. 

Warwick.—George Teonge, 1712. 

Wells, Som.—John Cass, 1753. 

Weymouth.—Peter de la Motte, 1793. 

Whitby.—C. Webster, printer, on the Crag, 1783. 

T. Webster, printer, 1794-1805. 
Winchester.—See 10S. v. 415. 

William Ayres, printer, East Gate, 1739. 
Wolverhampton.—Mrs. Ann Unet, 1736, 
Worcester.—R. Lewis, printer, 1771. 

J. Tymbs, printer, the Cross, 1787. 

Smart, 1793. 

Wrexham.—E. Wicksteed, c. 1730. 

Yarmouth, Norf.—Powell & Carr, 1757. 

John Ives, 1772. 

Downes & March, printers, 1789. 

D. Boulter, 1787-93 
Yealand, Westm.—J. % J. Jenkinson, 1762. 
York.—Thomas Wayt, Pavement, 1653. 

Mrs. Lucas, 1714. 

T. Hammond, Jun., 1714. 

Thomas Gent, printer, Coffee Yard, 1731. 

Nathaniel Bell, Pavement, 1739-82. 

T. Hammond, 1740. 

William Shaw, Low Jubbergate, 1741. 
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York (continued).—John Gilfillan, printer, Coffee 

Yard, 18th cent., and Thursday Market, 1741. 

W. Blanchard & Co., printers, 1777. 

John Todd, 1781-93. 

Walker & Pennington, printers, Coffee Yard, 
1782. 

T. Wilson and R. Spence, 1787. 

lucas Lund, printer, Low Ousegate, 1787. 

Wilson, Spence & Mawman, printers, 1789-99. 

Tesseyman, 1793. 

William Blanchard, printer, 1797-8. 


Seottish, Irish, and American booksellers 
I hope to deal with in my next communi- 
cation. W. EB. 


LEIBNIZ ON THE PENNY Post.—The 
following extract from a letter of Leibniz to 
M. Remond, dated from Hanover, 11 Feb., 
1715, will interest collectors of material on 
the subject of the Post Office :— 

“ N’y a-t-il pas aujourd’hui & Paris une Poste 
Particuliére pour la Ville, comme il y en a a 
Londres, qui s’appelle Penny-Post ? On y peut 
faire rendre promtement & surement des lettres 
en les envoyant seulement au Bureau du quartier, 
sans avoir besoin d’envoyer des valets bien loin. 
Je ne sai [sic] si le Bureau d’adresse a été rétabli 
a Paris; il a été commencé & abandonné plus 
dune fois. Cependant celui de Londres subsiste; 
on Tappelle House of Intelligence (note On 
Vappelle the Penny-Post Office). 

Beer, Librarian. 

Howard Memoria] Library, New Orleans, 


** Jew’s Cake.”’—I do not know whether 
this localism has found its way into the 
slang dictionary yet; but, passing through 
one of the side streets here, I heard an 
urchin address another (who was munching 
a large strip of ‘‘ passover”’ with infinite 
gusto) thus: ‘‘ Hullo! where dijjer crib 
that Jew’scake?” M. L. R. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


SWEDENBORG’S PatrRonymic. — This is 
often supposed to be derived from his 
‘country of origin,” but that item of ety- 
mology is incorrect with reference either to 
the earlier form ‘‘ Swedberg’? or to the 
lengthened and dignified ‘* Swedenborg,”’ 
adopted when the family was ennobled in 
1719. The matter is well and correctly put 
by Mr. A. H. Stroh in The New Church 
Messenger for 30 March (art. ‘ Journeys 
and Investigations in Eastern Sweden’) 
thus :— 

“The student of Swedenborg’s life will recall 
how his grandfather, Daniel Isaackson (‘ Daniel 
of Sweden ’), the father of Jesper Swedberg, with 
some of his comrades, pumped the water out of 
an old copper mine at Falun and became very 
wealthy. About 1642 he bought a section of land 
near Falun, called ‘ Sweden,’ a name from which 
*‘Swedenborg’ and ‘Swedberg’ were derived. 


The word ‘Sweden’ should not be confounded 
with the name of the country, which in Swedish 
is ‘Sverige, signifying the ‘ Kingdom of Svea.” 
The ‘Sweden’ near Falun means a place in the 
forest cleared by fire, and the same root occurs in 
other words which mean ‘to burn’ and ‘ burnt ” 
or cleared land. (Cf. sveda, svida, and especially 
svedja, which when compounded as _ svedjeland 
equals a clearing made by fire.)’’ 


CHARLES HIGHAM. 


Stavonic LINDEN FOoLK-LORE.—The fol- 
lowing passage, which I translate from the 
Croatian of Janko ‘Tomic, illustrates the 
widespread veneration of the ancient Slavs 
for this tree. The name of Leipzig is trace- 
able to Lipa; and no doubt names like 
Podlipny and Podlipsky, and perhaps Lipen 
(July), originate from this source :— 

“As the palm to the Arab, the olive to the 
Greek, the oak to the German, the fig to the Indian, 
so is the linden to the Slav—the favourite of all 
trees. It is so closely related to us that we 
eannot recall any important event without 
mention of the linden. In the midst of the tribal 
court and of the village rose the proud linden, 
the holy tree of the ancient Slav. Dear to us is 
the linden, and it must needs be so since in remote 
times the folk chose their dwellings beneath its 
shade; the members of the community elected 
here their heads and judges. Beneath its broad 
crown our forefathers met and celebrated import- 
ant events; here the people invoked their gods 
for help, prayed and sacrificed to them; here 
was their first temple and hallowed ground, The 
linden is the most beautiful native tree, and we 
may call it with perfect right the king of native 
trees. The Russian peasant even now wears 
shoes of linden bark (bast shoes) called lapti. The 
oldest Cech ruler, Premysl, and the Polish Prast 
wore shoes of linden bark. But this event shows 
that the ancient Slavs not only knew and used 
the linden, but also venerated it, namely, that 
the Slavs by the sea, being baptized in 1124 
near the great city Pavic, planted four lindens in 
memory thereof. The oldest Croatian linden 
mentioned in history was in Slavonia, near 
Cernik, the linden of Bishop Augustine Gazottic, 
who died in 1323. We have a proverb, to stand 
like the linden god.” 


Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


A PeERIPATETIC SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY: 
CapET-GassicouRT.—In the course of an 
obituary notice of M. Cadet-Gassicourt 
which appeared in The Monthly Magazine for 
May, 1823, p. 330, it is stated that he F°#i. 4 
‘* projected the formation of a Nomad _ Institute 
to perambulate the different parts of France at 
stated intervals, to remark on the progress and 
wants of local industry, and to invite the attention 
of government to the result of their researches.” 

It will be seen that the objects of the 
proposed society are very similar to those 
of the British Association, which was not 
founded until 1831. The date of Cadet- 
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Gassicourt’s suggestion is not given in The 
Monthly Magazine, but it appears to have 
been made early in the nineteenth century. 
He was born in 1769, and became a member 
of the Paris Bar, but afterwards turned his 
attention to scientific and social matters, 
and wrote many books. 


' Mr. J.T. TWEED, THE FATHER OF LINCOLN 
CorPORATION.—Mr. John Thomas Tweed— 
one of England’s oldest solicitors on the 
rolls—the ‘* Father of Lincoln Corporation,” 
died at 5, Pottergate, Lincoln, on 12 March, 
at the age of eighty-six years. He had a 
brilliant career, and was elected Mayor of 
Lincoln, 9 Nov., 1853. He was Town Clerk 
of Lincoln from 10 July, 1855, till his death, 
nearly fifty-five years after. 
J. C. RiIncHAM. 
City View, Lincoln. 


PRESIDENT ApDaAms’s X.Y.Z. Miss1on.— 
In 1797 President John Adams sent three 
envoys to France, who were met by demands 
for money as a prerequisite of peaceful 
relations (‘Ency. Brit.,’ ‘ United States,’ 
§ 152). It may be worth a note that docu- 
ments relating to the matter were published 
in America early in 1798, and speedily 
reached the hands of M. Talleyrand. Details 
may be found in Hugh A. Garland’s ‘ Life of 
John Randolph of Roanoke ’ (1851), vol. i. 
chaps. xix. and xxii. 

H. THornTon. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Gin GENEVA.’’—The earliest illus- 
trative quotation in ‘H.E.D.’ for ‘‘ Gin” 
as a contraction of ‘‘ Geneva ”’ is dated 1714, 
as from Mandeville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ 
but is apparently taken from an edition of 
1723. Two extracts from London news- 
papers of 1721, dealing with the same in- 
cident, but giving these different forms, may, 
however, make the matter more clear. 

In Mist’s Weekly Journal of 18 Feb., 1721, 
it was recorded :— 

“© One Day Last Week a Man drank so much of 
the Liquor called Gin, at a Publick House in 
ae that it sent him into the other 

orid, 


But in The London Journal of the same date 
it was said :— 


** Last Week a Sailor died at a Publick House in 
Spittle Fields, by excessive Drinking of Geneva ; 
he came into the House sober, and to all Appear- 
ance, in good Health, and was dead in Two Hours ; 
in which time he gulph’d down about Two Quarts 
of that Liquour.”’ 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS, 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE LILY-WHITE BOYS: 
THE TEN O’s. 
THE words and music of the following old 


Cotswold folk-song were taken down by 
Miss Eliza G. Wedgwood, Stanton, near 


Broadway :— 


Oh! sing you one—O, 
What is your one—O ? 
When the one is left alone 
It ever more shall be so. 

Il. 
Oh! I?ll sing you two—O. 
What is your two—O ? 
Two, two, the lily-white boys 
Clothed all in green—O. 
When the one is left alone 
It ever more shall be so, 


Ill. 

Oh! sing you three—O. 

What is your three—O ? 

Three, three, the live—O. 

Two, two, the lily-white boys, &c. 
IV. 

Oh! I’llsing you four—oO, 

What is your four—O ? 

Four of [are ?] the Gospel preachers. 

Three, three, the live—O, &c. 


v. 
Oh! sing you five—O. 
What is your five—O ? 
Five of [are ?] the thimbles in my box. 
Four of the Gospel preachers, &c, 
Oh! sing you six—O. 
What is your six—O ? 
Six of [are ?] the six lb. waters (?). 
Five of the thimbles in my box, &c. 


VII. 
Oh! I'll sing you seven—O. 
What is your seven—O ? 
Seven of [are ?] the seven stars in the sky. 
Six of the six lb. waters, &c. 
vil. 
Oh! sing you eight—O. 
What is your eight—O ? 
Eight of [are ?] the gable strangers. 
Seven of the seven stars in the sky. &c. 
IX. 
Oh! Ill sing you nine—O, 
What is your nine—O ? 
Nine of [are ?] the nine bright shiners. 
Eight of the gable strangers, &c. 


x. 
Oh! Ill sing you ten—O, 
What is your ten—O ? 
Ten of [are ?] the ten Commandments. 
Nine of the nine bright shiners, &c, 
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Mr. Arthur Balfour suggests that the 
second allusion is to Castor and Pollux. 

The four Gospel preachers are evidently 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

5. The five fingers are suggested. 

Is the seventh allusion to the Great Bear 
or to the Pleiades, ‘‘ the Seven Sisters ”* ? 

9. Sun, moon, and planets suggested. 

I shall be grateful to readers of ‘N. & QJ’ 
for further identifications. NEA; 


Mark Twain.—Did the late Mr. Clemens 
ever give any public readings in London ? 
I seem to recall having heard him do so at 
the old Hanover Square Rooms, now razed 
for flats. Or was it some other American 
humourist ? CrEciL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, 


SOAME JENYNS ON THE MirtTH oF SERA- 
PHIM.—Soame Jenyns, says Macaulay, oddly 
imagined ‘“‘a portion of the happiness of 
seraphim and just men made perfect to be 
derived from an exquisite perception of the 
ludicrous.”” Where does Soame Jenyns 
indulge in this fancy ? 


PRopDIGAL NaBos.—Speaking of the ever- 
inventive genius of Addison, Macaulay 
says: ‘* There are no dregs in his wine. He 
regales us after the fashion of that prodigal 
nabob who held that there was only one 
good glass in a bottle.’ Who was this 
nabob ? 


ABBE COYER TO PANSOPHE.—Macaulay 
says in his essay on Addison: ‘ The letter 
of the Abbé Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire 
all over, and imposed, during a long time, 
on the Academicians of Paris.”» Who was 
Pansophe ? What was the letter about ? 

Calcutta. 


** Dig WAHRHEIT RUHT IN GoTT”: J. v. 
MU.itER.—Among the papers of a distin- 
guished scholar recently dead was found a 
sheet with the line in his handwriting :— 

Die Wahrheit ruht in Gott: uns bleibt das Forschen. 
Below was written the name “J. v. Miiller.” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say who this 
J. von Miiller is, and where the line comes 
from? Neither Johann von Miiller, the 
eminent Swiss historian, nor the classical 
scholar Iwan von Miiller, appears to be 
responsible for it. T. W. RoLueston. 


THe Buckianp SHac.—Can any of your 
readers throw light on an old legend con- 
nected with the village of Buckland in 
Surrey, relating to the “ Buckland Shag” ? 


It has the not uncommon story of the 
appearance of a white lady, &c., which was 
supposed to frighten horses while crossing 
a small stream between Buckland and 
Reigate, which still bears the name of the 
Shagbrook.” 

I have seen the story in print, but cannot 
recall in what book I found it. I have 
searched the records of the Surrey Archeo- 
logical Society in vain, and shall be glad to 
receive any information on the subject. 

F. H. BEAUMONT. 

Buckland Court, Betchworth. 


Best CoMPANY CONSISTS OF FIVE PERSONS. 
—So says Steele in ‘The Trumpet Club’ 
(No. 132 of The Tatler); but I can find no 
proverb from which he is quoting. There 
is a saying to the effect that the company at 
dinner should be neither more than the Muses 
nor less than the Graces ; and Wm. King in 
‘The Art of Cookery * says :— 

Crowd not your table ; let your number be 
Not more than seven, and never less than three. 
Can any one give me a nearer quotation ? 

Burroon’s ADMIRERS.—Fielding in No. 10 
of The Covent Garden Journal, speaking of 
romances, says :— 

‘* Where the whole design of the composition 
is to make us laugh, the writer comes very near to 
the character of a buffoon; and his admirers, 
if an old Latin proverb be true, deserve no great 
compliments to be paid to their wisdom.” 

I can get no nearer than ‘‘ Asinus asino, sus 
sui pulcher,” which is not very satisfactory. 
Can ‘N. & Q.’ help me ? 

GaLLopinc Hocan.—Macaulay in his 
article on Goldsmith in ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ speaks of ‘‘ the great Rapparee 
chiefs, Baldearg O’Donnell and galloping 
Hogan.” Can any one give me information 
about the latter ? 

ENGLISH DECORATOR AND TINTORETTO.— 
J. A. Symonds in his ‘ Venetian Medley * 
reports a tale of ‘‘a fashionable English 
decorator,” whom later he speaks of as a 
“prophet of Queen Anne,” and who 
“avoided every building which contains a 
Tintoretto, averring that the sight of 
Tintoretto’s pictures would injure his care- 
fully trained taste.” He says that pro- 
bably the anecdote is not strictly true, but 
I should like to know to whom he alludes. 
Can it have been Thornhill? @ p w, 


RALEGH AND THE Wipow Hervye.—In 
Sir Robert Cecil’s letter of 8 Nov., 1600, to 
Sir George Carew (Camden Society, 1864, 
‘Letters of Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George 
Carew,’ p. 57), Cecil states that Ralegh 
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‘is so partiall to the wyddow Hervye as 

he is apt to suspect you vpon all her com- 

plaints, who is a greedy, beggerlye woman.”’ 
Who was this widow ? What, if anything, 

is known of her and of her relations with 

Sir Walter ? Pe 
Philadelphia. 


RALEGH AND CorNisH MINERS IN IRE- 
LAND: Sir J. Pope Hennessy.—In Sir, 
J. Pope Hennessy’s ‘Sir W. Ralegh in Ire- | 
land ’ (1883), pp. 118-19, is this passage :— 

“Before this [1602] Ralegh had brought some 
Cornish miners to Ireland, and had spent a con- 
siderable sum in trying to develope the mineral 
sources of the country.” 

Where did the author obtain this information 
from ? Is the surname Pope Hennessy or 
Pope-Hennessy ? The former appears on 
the title-page of his work, and the latter in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
without any cross-reference under ‘ Hen- 
nessy.” T. N. BrusHFIELD, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Str Francis DRaAke’s GoLpDEN HIND: 
JoHN Davies. (See 3 S. ii. 492:)—John 
Davies, who presented to the Bodleian 
Library a chair made from Drake’s ship, 
was storekeeper at Deptford. From _ the 
Domestic Series of the Calendar of State 
Papers it appears that he held the post only 
for a short time. It would seem to be 
probable that he made the gift in his official 
eapacity. Are there any official records, 
other than those mentioned, which might 
throw light upon the matter? Is the store- 
keeper known to have made any other 
presents of a similar kind ? 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library, E.C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. But Scripture saith an ending to all fine things 
must be. 
2. [Goldsmith] “ took the world for his pillow,” as 
the Gaelic stories say.—Black’s ‘ Life of Gold- 


smith,’ p. 16. 
3. Beauty is the lover’s gift. 
Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian’ has failed me with 
regard to my second query. CeG. 
Calcutta. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHANTRY. — The 
late Mr. F. J. Baigent, in a paper ir. the 
Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion in 1854, illustrated three bosses which 
were then to be seen in the chantry in Win- 
chester College founded by John Fromond 
about 1430. He further stated that another 
boss shows a monkey riding on a dog, and 


carrying @ rabbit on a stick over his 
shoulder. ‘‘The thick coverings of white- 
wash discouraged me from attempting to 
sketch it.” Has this since been restored 
and illustrated ? If so, where ? 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A. F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Veat Money.—lIt is said (Redford and 
Riches’s ‘ History of Uxbridge,’ p. 119) that 
the tenants of the manor of Bradford in 
Wilts make a yearly payment to their lord 
called ‘‘ veal money,” in lieu of veal paid 
formerly in kind (see Blount’s ‘ Tenures *). 

A similar payment is recorded in the same 
volume of ‘‘a composition for veal and 
lamb” as payable at Hillingdon in Middle- 
sex. 

Are these payments still kept up ? 


Upton. 


MopERN GERMAN PoEtTs.—Will some 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with 
a list of the German lyrical poets of decided 
genius who have flourished since the death 
of Heine ? 

Is there any German collection of verse 
similar to G. Walch’s excellent ‘ Anthologie 
des Poétes Frangais Contemporains * ? 

I particularly desire to learn what writers 
of the type of Anatole Le Braz or Gabriel 
Vicaire have sung German country life with 
a simplicity approaching that of the old 
ballads. CounTRY MOUSE. 

[Mr. Jethro Bithell has just published through 
the Walter Scott Company a book on ‘Contem- 
porary German Poetry.’] 


Civiz War In Fiction.—Can any one 
refer me to a list of works of fiction dealing 
with the Civil War period? Please reply 
direct. F G. H. W. 

15, Highlands Gardens, Ilford. 

[See Mr. E. A. Baker's ‘ Descriptive Guide to the 
Best Fiction,’ Sonnenschein, 1903. ] 


ARUNDEL COLLECTION : SALE CATALOGUE. 
—I am desirous of ascertaining whether 
there is in existence a copy of the catalogue 
of the sale of part of the Arundel Collection 
at Tart Hall—the popular name for Stafford 
House—in 1720. In Dallaway’s edition of 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ ii. 153, it is stated 
that ‘‘ Mr. West has the printed Catalogue ” ; 
but neither the British Museum nor tho 
Bodleian possesses a copy: 

Which name, Tart Hall cr Stafford House, 
was used on the title-page of the catalogue 
I do not know. G. W. R. 
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MesopoTaMIA: ‘‘ THAT BLESSED WORD 
Mesorotamia.”’—What is the earliest occur- 
rence of this phrase, or of the story on which 
it is founded ? PARACELSUS. 


Losack Famiry.—My great-grandfather 
Richard Hawkshaw Losack, Lieutenant- 
General of the Leeward Isles (born 1730, 
died 1813), owned land in St. Kitts. James 
Losack was Speaker of the House of Assembly 
at St. Kitts in 1744. Both the above were 
descended from a French Huguenot émigré, 
Mare Antoine d’Astor de Lussac, Conte 
d’Eran. 

I shall be very grateful to any one who 
will be so kind as to give me information 
about the family. 

(Mrs.) C. M. CHapwick. 


Findhorn House, Forres, N.B. 


TRUCHSESSIAN GALLERY, NEw Roap.— 
Can any reader refer me to a copy of the 
sale catalogue of this collection or any 
information on its dispersal ? I am familiar 
with the descriptive catalogue published 
1 May, 1804, at sixpence, and the reference 
to it in Smith’s ‘ Mary-Le-Bone,’ 1833 ; 
but if it is possible, I should like to ascertain 
what these ‘‘ masterpieces of art” realized 
and to whom they passed. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


‘* CATTLE-DRIVE.”—When was this term 
first applied to the system now so well 
known in Ireland that it is accepted in 
questions put in the House of Commons 
as the correct appellation ? The quotation 
of 1878 given in ‘H.E.D.’—‘If cattle- 
driving was to be interpreted as levying 
war ’”’—needs supplement to fit the phrase 
precisely to current use. POLITICIAN. 


“Iv TAKES ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE TO 
MAKE A WORLD.”’—Will any of your readers 
kindly say to what author this phrase 
can be attributed, or whether the obvious 
truism is of polyphyletic origin, and there- 
fore is not traceable to an individual ? 

E. B. 

Brighton, 


Leo XIII.’s Latin Verses.—Pope Leo 
XIII, when dying a very old man, wrote 
certain Latin verses which were afterwards 
given to the world. Where can they be 
found ? 

Two of the lines are :— 
Christus adest, miserans 

roganti 

Peccatum, ah fides, eluet omne tibi. 

W. CoLpsTREAM. 


humili veniamque 


‘How Happy BE with EITHER !* 
—Would any of your readers kindly tell me 
who was the author of this song and give me 
its date ? CHRISTOPHER HOLFORD. 


[John Gay, ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ Act I. (1728).] 


Ricwarp Bracow, Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Liverpool, was convicted at the Lancaster 
Summer Assizes, 1821, of publishing a libel 
on Queen Caroline in a sermon preached 
by him in St. Mark’s Church, 26 Nov., 1820. 
Did he hold any preferment in the Church 
after his imprisonment ? When did he die, 
and where ? Roe 


Ricwarp CANNING (1708-75).—Whom, 
and when, did he marry ? The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ viii. 431, ignores his wife, but mentions 
his son. G. F. R. B. 


JaMeEs CHeELsuM (1740 ?-1801).—When 
and where did he die? The ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ x. 183, says only that ‘‘ he died near 
London in 1801, and was 


ANSGAR, MASTER OF THE HORSE TO 
Epwarp THE Conressor.—Can any reader 
assist me to find information about Ansgar, 
the Master of the Horse to Edward the 
Confessor, who resided at Waledon (now 
Saffron Walden) Castle ? Ihave Lord Bray- 
brooke’s ‘ History of Audley End.’ 

THomas Won. Hvck. 

Literary and Scientific Institution, 

affron Walden. 


Replies. 


GARGOYLES AT NOTRE DAME. 
(11 S. i. 168.) 


THERE is no book treating upon this par- 
ticular kind of grotesque—one first intro- 
duced into Gothic architecture in this country 
(according to Parker’s ‘ Glossary’) in the 
thirteenth century. Numbers of isolated 
articles have been written on the subject 
by various authorities. Somewhat lengthy 
ones from my own pen may be found in 
The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder for 
4 and 25 Nov., 1904, 26 May, 1905, 1 March, 
1907, and some other numbers of the same 
journal, the dates of which I do not seem to 
have preserved. 

In one of the latter occurs the history of 
the widely known series of gargoyles which 
form conspicuous objects on the outside of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. 
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Many people are under the impression that 
these date from medieval times, but, as a 
matter of fact, the creatures are little older 
than the venerable-looking, tall, crocketed 
pinnacles upon the exterior of Exeter 
Cathedral, the oldest of which is, as a 
matter of fact, fully a quarter of a century 
younger than myself ! 

Indeed, the Notre Dame gargoyles are 
not French workmanship. Most of these 
cleverly manipulated nondescripts, full of 
quaint conceit—some doing duty as water- 
spouts, but in many instances simply curious 
creations perched over the battlements, &c. 
—are exact reproductions of the old decayed 
original ones, removed by Viollet-le-Duc, 
the eminent architect, when he restored a 
great portion of the fabric about the middle 
of last century. At that time “ Georgie ” 
Myers—a Yorkshireman by birth, and then 
one of the largest and best-known London 
contractors—was engaged in building a 
large mansion for a member of the Roths- 
child family near Paris. One of the men 
employed there by him was an _ expert 
worker in stone named Frampton, a native 
of Beverley. After the work was completed 
at the Chateau, Viollet-le-Duc secured 
his services, and Frampton was the man 
who, under the architect’s personal super- 
vision, carved by far the greater part of the 
gargoyles in question. I knew him per- 
sonally, and am perhaps one of the few 
left alive who are aware that they are his 
work. 

Gargoyles or gurgoyles often took the 

human form, although almost invariably 
as caricatures. Mr. H. 8. Marks’s picture, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy many 
years ago, entitled ‘The Franciscan Sculptor,’ 
cleverly illustrated an elderly server in that 
Order standing in position as a model for a 
gargoyle, whilst a younger brother is seen 
busily engaged in making an exaggerated 
facsimile of him in a block of stone which 
projects from an aisle then in course of con- 
struction. Leaning over the parapet, and 
standing upon the lead flat just above, are 
half a dozen fellow monks looking down 
with interest at the progress made in his 
work by their more artistic brother. 
_ The Rev. C. W. A. Preston further 
inquires whether books exist treating upon 
the grotesque figures to be found in eccle- 
siastical architecture. I would refer him 
to ‘The Grotesque in Church Art,’ by 
Tindall Wildridge, published by William 
Andrews & Co., 5, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
(1899). Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter 


I question whether much information on 
the subject of gargoyles can be found 
outside the pages of technical journals or 
comprehensive architectural works like 
Bloxam’s ‘ Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,’ Fergusson’s ‘ History of Archi- 


tecture in all Countries,’ or Cates’s ‘ Dic- 


tionary of Architecture.? Ruskin’s writings, 
of course, might be consulted. Mr. PRESTON 
is no doubt aware of the chapter headed 
‘Grotesque Renaissance? in ‘ The Stones of 
Venice.” 

Adorning the walls of the old palace at 
Stirling Castle are a number of uncouth 
figures, now sadly defaced by ‘* the hungry 
tooth of time,” some of them “ gargoyles ” 
in the most literal sense of the word. A 
brief reference to these figures is made in 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ enlarged by Richard 
Gough, London, 1789, vol. iii. They are 
also mentioned and partly described in 
some of the local Stirling guide-books. 

W. Scorr. 

Stirling. 


The reference to gargoyles in Huysmans’s 
‘ La Cathédrale * may be noted :— 

“Ces créatures hybrides mat¢rialisant les vices 
vomis, rejetés du sanctuaire, rappelant au passant 
qui les voit expumer 4 pleine gueule les lies des 
gouttiéres, quwhors de l’Eglise, ce ne sont que 
gémonies de l’esprit et cloaques de l’ame.” 

WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


See The Architectural Review, vols. xi.—xiv. 
for a series of illustrated articles entitled 
‘ Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England.’ 

G. S. Parry. 


RicharD HENRY ALEXANDER BENNET 
(11S. i. 189, 238, 311).—Mr. A. F. Ropsins, 
who is a native of Launceston, and writes 
with authority (the value of which I can 
fully appreciate) on Cornish elections, pre- 
faces his reply to me with the remark that 
Lam “ assuredly too positive ” in stating that 
the R. H. A. Bennet who was a captain in 
the Navy and sat for Launceston and Ennis- 
killen between 1802 and 1812 never repre- 
sented Newport. Mr. Rossrys’s facts about 
the M.P. for Newport (with which I am 
perfectly familiar, and was so when I wrote, 
ante, p. 238) are correct in the material 
points: his inference that the Bennet of 
1770 was identical with the captain of the 
same name who was M.P. in 1802, is im- 
probable and can be proved to be incorrect, 
as I now proceed to show, 
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1. It is improbable that a man old enough 
to be married in 1766, and having influential 
connexions through that marriage, should 
have to wait till 1796 before attaining the 
rank of captain in the Navy. 

2. The M.P. for Newport 1770-74 was 
son-in-law of ‘‘ Peter Burrell, Surveyor- 
General of Crown Lands, who resided at 
Beckenham,” as Mr. Rossrys states. This 
is confirmed by the ‘Court Kalendar’ for 
1771, 1772, 1773, 1774, and by Horace 
Walpole (‘ Letters,’ ed. Cunningham, vol. vii. 
p- 223). Mr. Rossins also correctly tells 
us that two of Bennet’s sisters-in-law were 
married respectively to the first Earl of 
Beverley and to the second Duke of 
Northumberland. 

3. In two successive issues of Joshua 
Wilson’s ‘ Biographical Index to the House 
of Commons,” corrected respectively (accord- 
ing to the title-pages) to April, 1807, and 
February, 1808, R. H. A. Bennet, M.P. for 
Enniskillen and Launceston at those re- 
spective dates, is described as captain in 
the Navy, and as “‘ nephew to Lord Gwydir, 
the Duchess of Northumberland, the Countess 
of Beverley, and the Marchioness of Exeter.” 
Burke, or ‘G.E.C.,’ or any ordinary Peerage 
will show that Lord Gwydir was the son of 
the above-named Peter Burrell, and there- 
fore (as Mr. Rossins’s communication 
implies) brother of the Duchess of North- 
umberland and the Countess of Beverley. 
Hence it follows that Capt. Bennet, M.P. in 
those years, was son of R. H. A. Bennet, 
M.P. 1770-74. 

4. Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1814 (vol. 
Ixxxiv. pt. i., 1814, p. 45), records the death 
of “‘R. H. A. Bennet, Esq.,”> on 14 March 
of that year, “‘in Privy Garden in his 71st 
year.” I have a similar note from The 
Times of a few days later than the day of 
death. 

5. Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1818 
(vol. lxxxviii. pt. ii., 1818, p. 570), records 
the death on ‘‘ Oct. 11 [1818] at North Court, 
Isle of Wight, aged 37,” of ‘‘ Capt. Richard 
Henry Alexander Bennet, R.N.” This was 
my authority for Capt. Bennet’s age, and 
in this one particular my authority misled 
me. The Times of 14 Oct., 1818, gives the 
same date of death, but (no doubt correctly) 
records the age as “ in his 48th year.” 

_6. The will of the R. H. A. Bennet who 
died in 1814 may be seen at Somerset House 
(P.C.C. 115 Bridport). His names are, of 
course, given in full. He is described as ‘‘ of 
North Court in the parish of Shorwell, Isle 
of Wight,” and he refers in the body of the 


will to his marriage settlement, dated 15 Jan., 
1766. He also names his son Richard Henry 
Alexander Bennet, and two daughters, 
viz., Emilia Elizabeth, married to Sir John 
Swinburne, Bt., and Isabella Julia, married 
to James W. Gordon. ‘The will is dated 
8 May, 1811, and was proved 24 March, 
1814. 

7. The will of the R. H. A. Bennet who 
died in 1818 is also at Somerset House 
(P.C.C. 495 Cresswell), dated 10 July, 1818, 
proved 26 Nov., 1818. In this will he names 
his sisters Emilia Elizabeth, wife of Sir John 
Swinburne, and Isabella Julia Levina, wife 
of Sir James Willoughby Gordon, K.C.B. 

Mr. Rossrns will thus see that I was net 
positive in assuming the non-identity 
of the two Bennets. 

Mr. Rossins himself is not immune from 
blunders. He tells us that Peter Burrell 
sat for Launceston ‘‘from a by-election in 
1758 to the dissolution of 1767.”* Here are 
two inaccuracies. Burrell was not elected 
at the by-election in 1758, nor was he M.P. 
for Launceston in any part of that year; 
and there was no dissolution in 1767. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

P.S.—I had my doubts about the correct- 
ness of the age of Capt. Bennet as given in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, but as I was 
merely answering a question of G.F.R.B. 
as to his date of death, I did not go into that 
question. But if the correct age (47) had 
been given, it would have been equally 
impossible for him to be identical with the 
M.P. of 1774. 


There is no doubt that a ‘* Richard Henry 
Alexander Bennett” represented in Parlia- 
ment the borough of Newport in Cornwall 
from 12 Feb., 1770, to the dissolution in 
1774. He was then described, according 
to the printed return, as “‘ of Beckingham, 
county Kent.” Dr. Warner depicts him 
in 1779 as “‘a droll little fellow and a sort 
of privileged man for talking freely to the 
ladies * (Jesse, ‘George Selwyn,” iv. 147). 
A note on p. 149 of that volume connects 
him with Babraham in Cambridgeshire. 
Some information about the family is in 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London ’ (sub Becken- 
ham), iv. 295, 305. 

‘Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, 
captain R.N.,” sat for Launceston through- 
out the Parliament of 1802-6, and repre- 
sented it again from 17 July, 1807, until he 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds about 
April, 1812. In 1807 he was called a post 
captain R.N. It seems clear that these two 
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Cornish members were different persons, pre- 
sumably father and son. 

Mr. W. Roserts quotes, ante, p. 238, 
from a volume of ‘Memoirs of Eminent 
English Statesmen, 1806,’ a paragraph in 
which it is set out that the captain *‘ now 
sits in Parliament for the first time.” The 
identical sentences in this extract are 
repeated in Joshua Wilson’s ‘House of 
Commons, corrected to February, 1808,’ 
save that the words ‘for the first time” 
are now corrected into ‘‘ for the third time.” 
His residence is quaintly given by Wilson 
as ‘‘at sea on board the Fame of 74 guns.”* 

A note in Wilson’s volume states that 
Bennet was returned to Parliament for 
Enniskillen in January, 1807, vice Nathaniel 
Sneyd, and that *‘he stood for Ipswich, in 
conjunction with Mr. [Richard] Wilson, 
in 1807, and polled 154 votes.” Henry 
Stooks Smith gives the number of his votes 
as 320. Bennet stood as a Whig. 

W. P. CourtTNEY. 


There were two M.P.s named R. H. A. 
Bennet, father and son. I shall be glad to 
know if the son was married. 

W. R. WILLIAMs. 


(Mr. W. D. Pink also points out that the M.P.s 
were father and son.] 


Foster’s ‘ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES’ 
(11 S. i. 247, 310)—We may state that 
lot 82, ‘Cambridge Matriculations,’ which 
Mr. HUMPHREYS mentions in his reply, is in 
our possession. 

We should also like to mention that C. H. 
and Thompson Cooper printed a portion of 
vol. iii. of their ‘ Athenee Cantabrigienses,’ 
but left it unfinished and unpublished. 
This fragment of 60 pages we are about to 
publish, along with (1) some MS. notes by 
the late Henry Bradshaw written into his 
copy of the first volume; (2) some notes 
from the printed University ‘Grace Books,’ 
giving additional information and corrections 
to Cooper and the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ ; (3) an Index to the whole work, 
giving dates of degrees, or when resident at 
Cambridge, so far as ascertained. 

Bowes & Bowes. 

1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Sir PERcEVAL, M.P. (11 S. i. 262). 
—The following notes from my ‘List of 
Long Parliament M.P.s’ may possibly be 
of service to Mr. RoBBINs. 

Sir Philip Perceval of Tykenham and 
Burton, Somerset, and of Duhallow, Ireland, 
was second son of Richard Perceval of 


Tykenham by his second wife Alice, dau. of 
John Sherman of Ottery St. Mary. He was 
baptized at Kensington 14 April, 1603. 
Heir to his elder brother Walter in 1624. 
Married, 26 Oct., 1626, Catherine, dau: of 
Arthur Usher, Esq. (by Judith, dau. of Sir 
Robert Newcomen, Bt.), and granddaughter 
to Sir William Usher, Kt., Clerk of the 
Council. Was appointed Keeper of the 
Rolls of the Parliament of Ireland, 1625. 
Registrar for life of the Court of Wards 
21 Aug., 1626. Clerk of the Crown in the 
King’s Bench (Ireland) and Chief Protho- 
notary of the Common Pleas 31 Jan., 1628. 
Joint Customer of the Port of Dublin 25 Sept.. 
1629. Commissioner of Survey in Counties 
Cork and Tipperary, 1637, having been 
——, knighted at Dublin by Lord 

eputy Wentworth 2 June, 1636. P.C. 
(Ireland) 1638. Commissary-General of the 
Army in Ireland 23 March, 1641/2, by a 
vote of the English Horse of Commons ; 
Provider-General of the Horse from April, 
1642. Commissioner for the King at Oxford 
to treat with the Irish confederates, 1644. 

Down to this period he was a Royalist, 
but, owing to the strong feeling raised 
against him on the part of the Royalists in 
connexion with the proposed Irish treaty, 
he privately left Oxford, quitted the King’s 
side, threw in his lot with the moderate 
Presbyterians, and retired to Westminster. 
On 19 May, 1647, he was “ prevailed on” 
to represent the borough of Newport in Corn- 
wall, subscribing to the League and Covenant 
as M.P. 9 June following. It is evident, 
however, that he was looked upon with 
suspicion, for on 2 June, 1647, certain 
information had been given in concerning 
him, which was ordered to be referred to a 
Select Committee on 15 July. The result is 
not stated, but it appears to have been 
satisfactory, for on 31 July he was directed 
to come into the House till further orders. 
He is named four times on Committee 
between 14 June and 18 Aug., 1647. Was 
absent at the call of the House 9 Oct., 1647, 
when he was fined 201. and ordered to attend 
on 3 November following. 

Sir Philip, however, died after a few days’ 

illness, 10 Nov., 1647, aged forty-four, and 
was buried three days after, by order and 
at the expense of the Parliament, in St. 
Martin’s Church, Westminster. On 13 Nov., 
1647, 
‘‘upon petition of Katherine, Lady Perceval, relict 
of Sir Philip Perceval, Knight, deceased, it was 
ordered that 200/. be paid by the Committee of the 
Revenue to the Lady Perceval upon account, to be 
deducted and allowed upon her husband Sir Philip 
Perceval’s account.”—Commons’ Journal. 
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His widow died 2 Jan., 1681/2, and was 
buried ps St. Andrew’s Church. 

Perceval’s interest in Newport was pro- 
bably acquired through his connexion with 
Pym, said to have been his near relation, 
by whose offers (afterwards renewed to him 
by Hollis), it is stated, he was eventually 
persuaded to join the Presbyterian party. 
[I do not know precisely what special in- 
fluence the Pyms had in Newport ; but that 
they had some hold is evident from the fact 
that it is tolerably certain that the colleague 
of William Prynne in the election of 7 Nov., 
1648, was Pym’s eldest son Alexander—a 
circumstance, I believe, nowhere recorded 
in the annals of the Long Parliament. 

W. D. PINK. 


BEETHOVEN'S ‘‘ IN DIESES GRABES DuN- 
KELN” (11 S. i. 328).—This song first 
appeared in 1808, in a collection entitled 
““*In questa tomba oscura,’ Arietta con 
accompagnamento di Piano-Forte, com- 
posta in diverse maniere da molti Autori e 
dedicata a 8.A.U. Sig. Principe Giuseppe di 
Lobkowitz, ete. Vienna, presso T. Mollo.” 
It had only Italian words. 

According to Thayer (‘ Chronologisches 
Verzeichniss,” p. 74), the words ‘* Good 
friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear,’> were set 
to the music by some one in America. 


This song was originally published by 
Artaria, Vienna, in 1807, with the title 
‘ Arietta,’ to Carpani’s words ‘‘ In questa 
tomba.” It was the sixty-third of a collec- 
tion of settings of Carpani’s poems (Vienna, 
Mollo, 1808). It is virtually certain, there- 
fore, that Beethoven set the original Italian 
words to music, and that the German version 
was made afterwards. The English words 
must surely be a rare coincidence—nothing 
more. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


JOHN II. oF FRANCE: HIS Sworp (11S. i. 
307).—When I was at Brighton six years 
ago there was a gentleman of the name of 
Warre then living in Lansdown Place, who, 
I was informed, had in his possession the 
sword of King John. MHestercombe, the 
ancient seat of the Warre family, is in Somer- 
setshire, not Dorsetshire ; and Miss Warre, 
an aged maiden lady, who died about 1872, 
was the last possessor of Hestercombe 
bearing the name. At her death it became 
the property of Lord Ashburton, who sold 
it to Viscount Portman, and it is now the 
residence of the latter’s eldest son. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 


*CoRNWALL: ITS MINES, MINERS, AND 
SceneRY’ (11 S. i. 329).—The author of 
this work, and of ‘ Our Coal and Coal-Pits,’ 
1853, was Mr. John R. Leifchild, M.A. He 
also wrote, under his own name, ‘ Our Coal 
at Home and Abroad, with relation to 
Consumption, Cost, Demand, and Supply,’ 
&e., London, 1873. The three works may 
be consulted at the Patent Office Library. 
The first does not appear to be in the British 
Museum ; the other two are. 

J. MACFARLAN. 


J. R. L. stands for John R. Leifchild. 
Some information about him will be found 
in vol. i. of the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ 
by Mr. G. C. Boase and myself. 

I have a note that he died in North Ken- 
sington in December. 1889. 

W. P. Courtney. 


HERB-WOMAN TO THE KinG (11 S. i. 265). 
—Mnk. Pierpornt suggests that Miss Fellowes 
was the “‘ great aunt ”’ referred to, this lady 
having been Herb-woman to George IV. 
But at the previous coronation of George III. 
22 Sept., 1761, there was also a Herb- 
woman, named Honor Battiscombe, who 
was ‘‘ followed by her Six maids, strewing 
the way with Sweet Herbs, a basket being 
carried by every two Maids” (‘A Faithful 
Account,’ &e., by Richard Thomson, 1820). 
Perhaps this lady was the great-aunt referred 
to. 

Banks, ‘Coronation Ceremonies,’ 1820, 
does not make any mention of there being a 
Herb-woman at the coronation of George I. ; 
and neither he, nor Thomson, nor ‘ Giles 
Gossip”? in his ‘Coronation Anecdotes,’ 
1823, makes any reference to the office of 
Herb-woman amongst the hereditary offices. 

JoHn HopcKIN. 


TRABALHOS DE JESus ” (11 S. i. 148).— 
The following sentences I transcribe from 
a notice of Dr. Welton in Noble’s *Con- 
tinuation of Granger’s Biographical History 
of England,’ 1806, vol. iii. p. 152 :-— 

“Dr. Welton died at Lisbon in August, 1726. 
This unquiet man possessed some abilities; and 
pabiabes a volume of sermons, besides several 
single ones: and translated ‘The Sufferings of the 
Son of God,’ written originally in Portuguese, by 
Father Thomas, but translated into French, and by 
him into English, in 1720, 2 vols, 8vo. I suspect 
too that he wrote several anonymous political 
tracts, against the succession of the present royal 
family, by whom we have been so happily governed 
almost a century.” 

Welton, it may also be added, is believed to 
have been instrumental in procuring the 


insertion of a portrait of Dr. White Kennet, 
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in the character of Judas Iscariot, into the 
picture of the Last Supper placed over the 
Communion table in Whitechapel Church. 

In Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. iii., under 
the name ‘Thomas of Jesus’ (evidently 
understood by Allibone to have been an 
Englishman ) appears this entry (presum- 
ably, a reissue of Welton’s translation) : 
‘*The Sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
a Series of Contemplations, translated, with 
the Life of the Author,’ London, 1753, 
3 vols., 12mo. There was a Dublin edition 
in 1820, 2 vols. in one, 8vo, and another 
published 1843, 2 vols., 12mo. Allibone 
adds that the original work was written in | 
1578 during a long captivity among the) 
Moors of Africa. W. Scort. 


“A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE PUBLICK 
Buitpines, &c., In LONDON,’ 1734 (11 S. i. 
189, 253, 277)—Mr. W. Scort is thanked 
for calling attention to the copy of 1736 
edition mentioned in the addenda of Ander- 
son’s ‘ British Topography.’ It is by the 
same printer and publisher. 

Dodsley’s claim to have issued the second 
edition of this work is additionally mis- 
leading, as Mr. Walter V. Daniel in his 
latest list attributes this 1771 pamphlet 
to Athenian Stuart. It certainly was only 
prompted by Ralph’s earlier work; there is 
little or no resemblance between the two. 


A copy of the 1783 edition mentioned by | 


Mr. MatrTHews has only recently come into 
my possession. This closely follows the 
original work; in fact is an enlargement of 
it, Ralph’s text being indicated by inverted 
commas. It is of interest to note that 
John Wallis the publisher indicates the 
author as Ralph, architect.” This 
is the edition that Pennant commended as 
the little book that ‘‘no Walker of taste 
should be without.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘‘GERIZIM” AND THE ‘TEMPLE Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE BiBLE’ (11 S. i. 308).— 
The Rev. Dr. Thomson, one of the editors 
of the ‘Temple Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
writes to me in the following terms :— 

“The illustration of the place of sacrifice on 
Mount Gerizim was certainly taken from Wood’s 
* Bible Animals.’ There is, however, nothing in 
the sentence on p. viii, referred to in Mr. LYNN’s 
letter [p. 309], that implies that ‘ Gerizim’ was 
regarded as an animal. There are other illus- 
trations in Wood’s work besides pictures of 
animals, and this is one of them. Mr. LYNN is 
correct in saying that on p. 221 of Wood’s ‘ Bible 
Animals’ there is no illustration of Mount 
Gerizim. There is, however, on p, 181, and this 


is the illustration occurring on p. 221 of the 


‘Temple Dictionary.’ I think Mr. Lynn will 
find that the references in the sentence in question 
are all to pages in the ‘Temple Dictionary.’ I 
am not sure that I agree with Mr. Lynn’s ety- 
mology of ‘Gerizim.’ It seems to be derived 
from gdraz, meaning ‘to separate.’ This would 
rather point to that mountain being an ancient 
Canaanite ‘holy place.’....At the same time, 
I would thank Mr. Lynn for calling attention to 
a possible source of misapprehension,” 

At the request of Dr. Thomson I forward 
this explanation to ‘N. & Q.’ as a reply to 
Mr. LyNn’s query. W. Scort. 


I am afraid Mr. Lynw is not strictly 
accurate in rendering ‘“‘Har Gerizim” 
‘* mount of the barren places,” which would 
be truer of its companion Mount Ebal. 
Some authorities incline to the view that it 
derives its name from being the home of the 
tribe of Gerizi. My own opinion is that it 
were best translated ‘‘ Mount of Solitary 
Places,’’ from the stem garaz, to be isolated, 
cut off, which is in itself a derivative form of 
the normal stem gazar, by metathesis: the 
same as Ebal is a transposition from Alab, 
to be bare. This is a feature of Semitic 
language which I do not think is native 
to any other ancient or modern. At any 
rate, 1 am not aware of its existence. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


**WioGoRA WorcESTER (11 
S. i. 123).—Reading Mr. ANscomMBE’s in- 
teresting note on the etymology of the name 
of Worcester, and especially that portion of 
it in which he shows that the true form of 
Wigera, or Wigre, should be Wig-wara 
(ceaster), has brought to mind an entry in a 
MS. Rental (1355) of Staunton, one of the 
most beautiful villages in Gloucestershire, 
but situated close to the edge of Worcester- 
shire, and once a manor belonging to Winch- 
combe Abbey :— 

“From the entire Homage for Wikeweraselver, 
from the feast of the Manifestation of St. Michael 
even to the last day but one of August, yearly 
xis. xid.” 
Is the Wikewera here the equivalent of 
Wic-wara=men of Wiccia? What is the 


‘nature of this fine exacted of the Homage 


of this manor ? 

Moreover, what was the nature of the 
fine mentioned in the following from a 
view of frank-pledge, 3 Eliz., 11 Nov., from 
another Gloucestershire village ? 

‘* Preston.—The tithing-man doth present that 
there is nothing of rents certain, but a fine called 
Waksilver, due at this view, threepence.”’ 

Were Wake- or Wak- silver, and Wike-(wera)- 
selver, related ? St. Crain BADDELEY. 


| 
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*Lsts” (11 S. i. 209, 273)—I am/there are adjectives yarmonotshny and 


obliged by Pror. SKEAT’s marking of the 
quantity of w in the Armenian form lus-. 
But I did not insinuate that s in that word 
is what Pror. SKEAT asserts s in ljus, ljés, 
to be—namely, non-radical. I intended, 
if the Armenian vowel really was long, to 
suggest—(1) that the Armenian, Icelandic, 
and Old Irish forms, to wit, lis-, ljés, and 
lés-, are not deducible from the prehistoric 
root *lewk, *louk ; (2) that s in these words 
is purely radical; and (3) that Pror. 
SKEAT and other philologists who have 
invented the form /jiih-sa, in order to derive 
the Icelandic ljés therefrom, do not appear 
to have taken the Armenian and Irish forms 
into consideration. These suggestions I 
make now. 

When Dr. Brugmann connected the 
Armenian lois, lus-oy, with Idg. *leug, *loug, 
two matters demanded explanation: the 
nature of the vowels and the divergence of the 
final consonant. Pror. SKEAT reports that 
Dr. Brugmann was unable to explain the 
vowel-change, and that he admitted that 
Armenian s for Idg. gq was ‘an unusual 
phenomenon.” This is very weak, and I 
prefer to think that there were two Idg. 
roots for “ light,” one 7+-q, the other 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


**SvapacnH ” (11 i. 265).—This proper 
name, which more correctly should be 
rendered Shvabach (to indicate the 
Bohemian or Chekh character and sound 
of s, with the diacritical sign above it), 
is, originally, that of the little historic 
Bavarian town of Schwabach. ‘* Schwa- 
bacher Schrift’? denotes the particular kind 
of German fracture writing (fraktur-Schrift, 
as distinguished from Antiqua, or Latin 
letters), applied both to printing and hand- 
writing, which was first used at Schwabach. 
Asa place-name, it is derived from Schwabe = 
Swabian, the name of the South German 
people, the Suevi of Cesar and Tacitus, and 
Ach=aqua. Jos. Jungmann in his great 
Chekh Dictionary of 1838 has ‘‘Shvab= 
Nemec, ein Deutscher,” and ‘‘ Shvabashina 
=Schwabach Schrift.” H. Kress. 


* YEAR” (11 S. i. 264).—With reference 
to my friend Dr. Kress’s valuable note, 
it is worth mentioning that the German 
Jahrmarkt, annual fair, has been adopted by 
Slavonic languages (Russian yarmarka, Cech 
jarmark) to denote a market, and that the 
distinctive sense of the first part of the word 
appears to have been ignored. In Russian 


yarmorotshny, pertaining to the market. 
In Cech there are jarmarciti, to bargain, and 
jarmarecnik, marketman, mountebank. 

With regard to the term yar, discussed by 
Dr. Kress, it appears in Cech as jary, 
youthful, fresh, early ; jarost, jarota, youth- 
fulness; Jarboh, Phoebus Apollo; and 
Jarovit, the ancient Slav Mars. I am 
aware, however, that the identification of 
the Slav deities is often conjectural, as Prof. 
Louis Leger has shown (vide ‘ La Mythologie 
Slave,’ and the discussion of Perun in 
‘N. & Q.’). The above words are taken from 
Prof. Dr. V. E. Mourek’s dictionary of 
Bohemian and English. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


‘*MoTHER OF FREE PARLIAMENTS” (11 
8. i. 227, 315).—Str Harry aptly 
quotes John Bright’s sentence, ‘‘ England 
is the mother of Parliaments.’* In the 
peroration of the same speech Bright called 
England ‘‘ the august mother of free nations.” 
I suspect that ‘‘ Mother of Free Parliaments ” 
is an amalgam of the two phrases. 

G. W. E. R. 


Cart Faminry Arms (11 S. i. 289).—See 
Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 1760 :— 

1. Argent, stag’s head cabossed, between 
the horns an étoile gules. 

2. Sable, a stag’s head cabossed or, an 
étoile for difference. 

3. Argent, saltier gules between four palm 
trees erased vert (London and Dunstable, 
Beds). 

For crests see Washbourne’s ‘ Family 
Crests :— 

1. Stag’s head, in mouth a serpent: all 
proper. 

2. A hand holding a club in pale: all 
proper (Scotch). 

Samuel Carte, divine and antiquary, born 
21 Oct., 1652/3; M.A. Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford, 1675; Rector of Eastwell, Leics., 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln ; died 1740. 

Thomas, his son, born 1686 at Clifton, 
Warwickshire: B.A. Oxford, 1702; refused 
to take oath of allegiance to George I. in 
1715; reader in the Abbey Church, Bath ; 
Jacobite ; fled abroad 1722; died 1754. 

‘““Samuel Carte, Esq.,” described as of 
St. George’s Bloomsbury, Middlesex, was 
executor to Mrs. Jane Willis (who died 
13 Nov., 1744, buried West Cloister, West- 
minster Abbey). See ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Register,’ by J. L. Chester, 1876. 
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William Cart, almsman, buried in cloister 
of the same building 11 Oct., 1664. 
I cannot trace any Carts in Bedfordshire 
books of reference at the present day. 
BERNARD Lorp M’QUILLIN. 
Liberal Club, Leicester. 


GUILDHALL: OLD Statues (11 S. i. 208, 
333).—The author of Cassell’s ‘Old and 
New London’ is evidently confusing the 
three statues that were formerly in front of 
the Guildhall Chapel with those I am 
endeavouring to trace. 

The statues from the Chapel were placed 
in niches at the end of the Great Hall; they 
were removed when the wood screen or 
panelling was erected, and were placed in 
the Guildhall Museum, where they are now. 

The following is an extract from The 
Archeological Journal, 1846, vol. iii. p. 205: 

“As choice examples of the union of Italian 
with English feeling, towards the early part 
of the sixteenth century, I would notice, in con- 
clusion, four statues, representing Discipline or 
Religion, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance, 
formerly preserved at Devereux House in the 
Strand, and removed a few years since from the 
Guildhall of the City of London. Théy were 
presented to Thomas Banks, the sculptor, and 
were included by Carter amongst the most 
valuable specimens of sculpture in England,” 

The statues are illustrated in Price’s 
* Guildhall’ from a drawing in the Gardner 
Collection ; and if any one can help me to 
trace them, he will greatly oblige me. 

P. Q. RB. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Mountsoys (11 S. 
i 204, 315).—With reference to Mr. ALBERT 
MATTHEWS’s quotation from The Nation of 
New York, I should like to state that in 
The Daily Chronicle of 1 March a letter of 
mine to the effect that Shakespeare obtained 
the name Mountjoy from Holinshed was 
published. 

I have since learnt that Mountjoy was 
the official title of the principal King at 
Arms to the French kings throughout the 


Middle Ages. T. Epwarp ALLDRED. 
734, Harrow Road, W. 


EASTER TWICE IN ONE YEAR, O.S. (11S. i. 
305).—If it be understood that in the table 
criticized by Miss LeGA-WEEKES the com- 
piler has adopted the historical year, which 
began, both before and after 1752, on 1 
January, it is thought that the appearance of 
a blunder may vanish. 

Supplementing her interesting note, I may 
observe that during the period covered by 
the table there were eight civil (otherwise 
legal or ecclesiastical) years beginning on 
25 March which had two Easter Days, viz., 


1504, 1516, 1572, 1600, 1610, 1667, 1695, 
and 1705; and consequently the civil year 
succeeding each of these had no Easter Day at 
all. Had the New Style been perfected at 
Rome and adopted in England so early 
as 1504, Easter would have fallen on an early 
day in April in each one of these Easter-less 
years. Tuos. C. MyDDELTON. 

Woodhall Spa. 


HEINE IN Lonpon (11 S. i. 329).— 
According to William Sharp’s admirable 
‘Life’ in the ‘Great Writers’ Series, 
Heine sailed from Hamburg for London 
in April, 1827, on the very day the second 
volume of the ‘ Reisebilder > was published. 
During his stay in London he lodged at 
32, Craven Street, Strand. About mid- 
June he went to Ramsgate, and there fell 
madly in love with ‘ the blithe and beautiful 
Trlandaise ” who figures prominently in the 
fourth series of the ‘ Reisebilder.” He 
returned to London from Ramsgate about 
the middle of July, and left for Norderney 
on the 8th of August, the day upon which 
Canning died. GALLOWAY FRASER. 

Strawberry Hill. 


Neit Gow, RAcE-HORSE (11 S. i. 288).— 
Mr. Maycock is no doubt right as to the 
old form of spelling the name of the famous 
Scottish fiddler. tt was spelt ‘ Niel” by 
himself, as well as generally by writers of the 
age in which he lived. ‘Lhe adoption of this 
old form by the ‘D.N.B.’ is merely a case 
of reversion to the original type. Within 
recent times, however, the fashion of spelling 
the name has altered, especially among 
Scottish writers. Anderson, Brown, Cham- 
bers, and many others invariably write 
‘* Neil,’’ even when referring to the musician. 
It ought to be kept in mind also that Lord 
Rosebery’s son is the Hon. Neil Primrose. 
In these circumstances it was perhaps 
deemed inadvisable to allow the colt to 
plough a solitary furrow across the sands of 
time. Hence the modern form—Neil Gow, 
race horse. ScoTUs.. 


ROSAMONDA’S LAKE” (11 S. i. 169, 229: 
277).—The suggestion made by Mr. W. L. 
RUTTON as to the origin of the name of the 
pond in St. James’s Park appears to me more 
satisfying than any other hitherto afforded. 
There are two articles on the subject in 
The Connoisseur: (1) January, 1909, with 
a coloured reproduction of an oil painting ; 
(2) April, 1910, also illustrated, but not in 
colours. 

Information is desired as to the present 
ownership of the painting by Hogarth 
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described by Mr. Austin Dobson as last | Islands of Scotland.’ This reading is con- 


‘in the possession of the late Louisa, Lady 


Ashburton,” which originally belonged to | 


Ralph Willett of Merly House, co. Dorset. 
It is the picture from which the lithograph 
was taken (100 copies only printed: a copy 
is in the Crace Collection, British Museum, 
and another hangs in Kensington Palace), of 
which I possess two impressions. By the 
courtesy of a friend I have recently received 
a photograph of a similar, but not identical 
oil painting of the pond from the same point 
of view, attributed to Canaletto, which has 
been hung in the same house for more than 
100 years. Messrs. Christie informed me 
some time back that Hogarth’s painting 
which belonged to the late Lady Ash- 
burton was not included in their sale of 
her pictures. SELFE BENNETT. 


BOSWELL AND JOHNSON’S TOURS IN THE 
HEBRIDES (11 8. i. 307).—1. I have a copy 
of the first edition of Boswell’s ‘Tour to 
the Hebrides.’ On the title-page is :— 

London : 
Printed by Henry Baldwin, for Charles Dilly, 
In the Poultry. 
MDCCLXXXV. 
But of course this does not prove that the 
book was actually issued in that year. 

2. Johnson writes in his familiar letters to 
Boswell, 12 June, 1774, and 26 Nov., 1774, 
of his book as the ‘ Journey to the Hebrides.’ 
But Boswell in the ‘ Life * writes (1776) :— 

‘© On the 16th of November I informed him that 
Mr, Strahan had sent me twelve — of the 
* Journey to the Western Islands’ 

From this it would appear that ‘the word 
used by Johnson was “Islands,” not 
** Tsles.” T. M. W. 


The first edition of Boswell’s ‘ Tour to the 
Hebrides’ was published in 1785. Mr. 
Anderson (‘ British Topography,’ p. 367) 
dates the first three editions thus: the 
first in 1785, the second in 1785, the third 
in 1786. Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp (‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Authors,’ p. 29) corro- 
borates Mr. Anderson with regard to the 
first two editions. So also does Lowndes. 
Watt mentions the second edition as of 
date 1785. There seems to be no biblio- 
graphical authority for the statement in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Johnson’s ‘Journey’ appeared anony- 
mously in 1775. The weight of evidence is 
in favour of ‘* Islands ” rather than ‘* Isles ” 
on the title-page. Halkett and Laing, 
transcribing from the first edition, give the 
title thus: ‘A Journey to the Western 


firmed by Anderson, Lowndes, and Watt. 
Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp alone supports 
the *‘ D.N.B.’ title, and reads ‘‘ Isles.”? This, 
however, may be merely a printer’s error. 
W. Scorr. 


The first and second editions of Boswell’s 
‘The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,’ are dated 
1785, and the third edition 1786. The 
second edition contains the original dedica- 
tion to Edmond Malone, dated 20th Septem- 
ber, 1785, and an ‘‘ Advertisement ” to the 
second edition, signed ‘‘ London, 20th Dec., 
1785. J. B.” In the Advertisement Bos- 
well says that the whole of the first impres- 
sion sold in a few weeks, which sufficiently 
establishes the fact that the first edition 
at least was published in 1785. 

The title-page of the first edition of 
Johnson’s own account of this trip reads :— 

“* A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 

London: Printed for W. Strahan ; and T, Cadell, 
in the Strand. MDCCLXXxyY.’ 
There is a running title used throughout 
the book, ‘*A Journey to the W estern 
Islands, &c.” E. P. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

[Mr. A. R. BAYLey also thanked for reply.] 


SCHEFFELDE IN Com. CaNTL# (11 S. i. 208, 
338).—The conjecture of W. F. may be 
correct, but the actual reference (I think 
it is on p. 382, but have not the bai by 
me) is to Kent. Eee 

Upton. 


FLY PAINTED ON A SHIELD: JAPANESE 
VARIANT (11 S. i. 266).—The tale ‘Of hym 
that had a flye peynted in his shilde ? (‘ Mery 
Tales and Quicke Answeres,’ ciiii.) is from 
Plutarch, ‘Moralia,?> 234c, among the 
‘ Apophthegmata Laconica.’ 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


PoRTLAND CEMENT: ITS INVENTOR (11 S. 
i. 328).—I have never been able to trace the 
history of the invention of Portland cement. 
One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
that for many years the material was 
manufactured on the Thames and_ the 
Medway under the patents of Messrs. I. C. 
Johnson & Co. of Greenhithe. A visit to the 
Patent Office would enable, perhaps, your 
correspondent to find out who I. C. (not 
J. C.) Johnson was. 


As far as technical evidence goes, Mr. 
Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer of Leeds, seems 
to have been the first inventor of Portland 
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cement. Inthe ‘ Guide to the Search Depart- 
ment of the Patent Office,’ 1908 edition (see 
Appendix II., ‘Select Dictionary of Words 
and Phrases associated with Inventions 
introduced under Letters Patent’), the 
following entry occurs at the foot of p. 151: 


Portland of J.  Aspdin,. 
Specification No. 5022 of 1824; 2.4.3). Of, 


Redgrave, ‘Caleareous Cements,’ p. (24259.) 
The early history of Portland cement 
and an interesting account of notable manu- 
facturers of it, are given in Redgrave’s 
work, London, 1895, pp. 24-31. 
J. MACFARLAN. 


Accounts of Portland cement will be found 
in ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ (1904) 
and ‘ Harmsworth’s Encyclopedia.’ 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 


[W. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


First ELECTIONS UNDER THE BALLOT 
Act (11 8S. i. 268).—I am not aware of any 
elections under the Ballot Act of 1872 
earlier than those named in the query. 

Although not strictly relevant ‘to the 
subject in hand, it may perhaps be worth 
while recalling the fact that secret voting 
received legislative sanction in England 
before the passing of the Ballot Act. Under 
the Education Act of 1870 certain School 
Boards (one of the first of them being within 
the London area) elected their representatives 
by secret voting. But the ballot was in| 
operation in England from a far earlier 
period. In 1873 a correspondent pointed 
out (4 8. xi. 74) that the first occasion of. 
voting by ballot in Parliament was on 
21 Feb., 1707/8. W. Scorrt. 


Jirnca ” (118. i. 327).—Jirga is a Pushtoo | 
word meaning a council of the heads of a 
village community or the representatives of | 
aclan. See Sir T. Holdich’s ‘ Indian Border- | 
land’ (p. 356), the Orakzai jirga.” 

OL. 


Whitworth’s ‘ Anglo-Indian Dictionary’ 
registers: ‘‘Jirgah [Pashto]. The council 
of headmen which governs each Afghan 
tribe.” 

The jirga mentioned by The Times was, 
no doubt, composed of the créme de la créme | 
of many County Councils. 


St. SwItTHIN. 


AGUE-RING (11S. i. 288).—In a note to an 
article on 
in Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ ii. 732, 
mention is made of spiders and_ spiders’ 

webs as cures for ague. Tom JONEs. 


Superstitions about Diseases’ | 


American Cheap Magazine.’ 
| which is due to Mr, S. S, McClure he regards as 


Hotes on Books, Kr. 


The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succes- 
sion. By Adolphus William Ward. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


Dr. Warp has produced a thoroughly sound and 
learned book, which the judicious will have 
ready to hand both for reading and reference. It 
is virtually a new book for the general public, for 
the previous issue, included in Messrs. Goupil’s 
elaborate series of monographs in 1903, was 
beyond the purse of the ordinary man. 

The present edition shows the fruits of careful 
study of the available sources, foreign and 
English, in the interval that has elapsed. Three 
appendices and an admirable index complete 
the volume, which exhibits, besides the essentials 
of learning and good judgment, an effective use 
of the personal details which bring out character. 


Goldsmith : Selected Essays, edited by J. H. 
Lobban, and Narratives selected from ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, edited by George Wherry. 
are two recent additions to the series of ‘‘ English 
Literature for Schools’? (Cambridge University 
Press) which please us well. The thirty-two 
essays Mr. Lobban has chosen and introduced with 
skill should be widely"read in schools. There is 
no easier or more delightful style than that of 
Goldsmith, but he has not, we think, received 
the credit due to him as a master of English. 

The Alpine ‘‘ Narratives,’ which begin with 
‘A Day among the Séracs of the Glacier du 
Géant,’ by Tyndall, are full of interest, and open 
up a field of exercise which is now far more 
accessible than it was, The Introduction pays 
a just tribute to the distinguished men who 


| founded the Alpine Club in 1858, and produced 


‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ in 1859, Times 
and manners have changed since then, as Dr. 
Wherry’s notes show. Ascents are easier, and 
much more fuss is made about them. A member 
of the Club whom we knew well deplored the 


| fluent sentimentalism and _readiness_for public 


advertisement of modern climbers. He did not 
think that they wrote so well as the old ones, nor 
do we. 


The Fortnightly is a well-varied number. Mr. 


| William Watson opens with a poem on Alfred, 


‘ The King without Peer.’ The answer to the 
question ‘ Wi hy Russia went to War with Japan’ 

is begun with ‘ The Story of the Yalu Concession ° 
| told “by M. van Larlarsky, one of a triumvirate 
which brought on the war. Mr. A. R. Colquhoun’s 


“article on ‘Theodore Roosevelt’ tells us a good 


deal that we have heard many times before : 
and the same may be said of the doctrines incul- 
cated in ‘ England’s Peril: Invasion or Starva- 
tion’ by Mr. A. Hurd. Mr. Sydney Brooks is too 
obyv iously biased in ‘ The Bankruptcy of Liberal- 
> to carry conviction to people of moderate 


ism 
views. Miss Elizabeth Robins’s ‘ Shall Women 
Work ?’ is forcibly written, and suggests facts 


that ought to be faced. Mr. F. Lawton has a 
good subject in ‘ Jules Claretie,’ whose brilliant pen 
is well known in this country. Mr. William 
Archer gives a good deal of useful information in 
That type of it 
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unequalled elsewhere, and worthy of imitation | In The Cornhill ‘ Arcadians All’ is a bright and 
in this country. We doubt, however, if any one | entertaining sketch from Mr. J. C. Snaith. In 
could be found ready to risk the capital necessary |‘ Jan Kompani Kée Jai’ Major MacMunn 
to educate the public of to-day up to reading recalls an episode of the Mutiny in a style full 
something better than its present popular delights. | of effective detail. Sir Hugh Clifford’s story of 
Mr. Archer regards the law of libel as inefficient | capturing wild elephants in Ceylon, ‘ How 
in America and over-efficient in England. Mr. | Bondage came to the Jungle,’ is excellently done. 
T. 11. S. Escott in ‘Sword and Pen’ has a well- | Sir James Yoxall’s fantasy called ‘The Abbey 
written, but somewhat scrappy article. Mr.) Meadows’ is a wayward piece of writing which 
Escott overdoes the praise of some of his military | demands more gifts than he possesses as a stylist. 
writers, and omits others who have won dis-| Mrs. Bosanquet on ‘The Old-Age Pensions Act 
tinction, and, we think, deserve notice even in| of 1908’ is both entertaining and serious, and 
a brief article. Mr. P. A. Vaile, who writes on | obviously gives us the results of ample know- 
‘Imperial Scholarships,’ continues a subject he | ledge as well as sympathy. Mr. John Barnett 
started in October. If Mr. Vaile were a little | has a stirrmg article on ‘ Prince Rupert on the 
less proud of his own ideas, he would be more | Sea’; and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has un- 
convincing, and certainly more agreeable to read. | earthed and edited a striking letter from a sur- 
The sportsman may well regard the two articles | vivor of ‘The Earthquake at Lishon’ in 1755. 
that conclude the number as the best. Mr.| Mr. D. K. Broster in ‘The Black Cockade: Un- 
A. Sewell on ‘ Rugby Football,’ and Sir | published Reminiscences of a French Emigré,’ 
Home Gordon on ‘ Youth in Cricket ’ deal frankly | has produced a very readable sketch, somewhat too 
and skilfully with matters which have been the | elaborate, we think, in style. Mrs. M. L. Woods 
subject of frequent discussion in the press, and on | hegins a series of ‘ Pastels under the Southern 
which the ordinary man is in need of expert Cross,’ which, as the title may suggest, represents 
guidance. impressions also in a rather elaborate form. 

The Nineteenth Century for May opens with pe 
four articles on ‘ The Political Situation.’ Under | 7, "5. 

WG. tilly seview English. Here she deals with ‘The Steerage 
the title Our Masters, AM. De reviews | Wntertainment’ in a style which recalls Steven- 
Mr. F. H. O’Donnell’s ‘ History of the Irish son’s experiences on board ship. A play of sheet 

lightning, ‘‘the reflection of a thunderstorm 
fully deserves attention, and which is singularly which must be raging over the deserts and marshy 
outspoken concerning ee Rs Boge jungles of Senegambia,” recalls a vision of Marv 
Mr. Herbert Ives unearths the details of the | Kingsley surprised by such another storm, and 
‘Trial of William Blake for High Treason,’ Sedition seeking shelter behind a rock within a vard or 
was the crime, and Blake was lucky to get off taro ofa magnificent leopard. The animal has a 
in view of the severe punishment meted out at this reputation for Py See tee apparently on 
period (1803) to people who “damned the | this occasion too terrified to attack the intrepid 
monarchy ”’ or initiated what would now be traveller : 
regarded as Parliamentary reform. 

‘England and Germany: How not to Make the | __ As we are confronted with the title ‘The Cocoa 
Crisis,’ is a timely rebuke by Dr. T. Hodgkin | Press and its Masters’ in red on the cover of The 
to the writer of the extraordinary article of last | National Review this month, we assume the editor 
month, Sir E. Cox. It was unworthy of The | wishes us to regard this article as the most important. 
Nineteenth Century, and, as Dr. Hodgkin says, | We join wholeheartedly with him in wishing that 
‘ filled many of its readers with astonishment.”’ | commercial undertakings, especially where large 
The step proposed, he adds, would he “ a yigantic — are allocated to benevolent objects, should 
blunder and an unpardonable crime.” ‘The able to stand close examination, and we view 
Insufficiency of Officiai Statistics,’ by Mr. A. L.| with horror the appalling slavery existing in the 
Rowley, and ‘The Possibilities of an Income | cocoa plantations of San Thomé; but we fear that 
Tax according to the Scheme of Pitt: a Reply,’ | the indictment before us, being obviously based on 
by Mr, L. G. Chiozza Money, are two articles | political feeling, will not carry much weight with 
which show the insufficiency of Mr. W. H.| people of moderate views. The National Review: 
Mallock’s article ‘The Possibilities of an Income | suggests neither calm nor moderation ; it is in fact, 
Tax according to the Scheme of Pitt’ in the | trenchantly partisan in its outlook on two or three 
March number of The Nineteenth. Statistics are | topics ot the day. ‘ Mr. Lloyd-George as Financier.’ 
undeniably workable for one side or another, but | by A. H. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P., shows this 
at least they should be left to the expert, and | clearly. We are glad to see work by one of the: 
we are much more inclined to trust an authority | ablest of the younger Tariff Reformers. Sir W. B. 
like Mr. Bowley than Mr. Mallock. If The} Richmond in ‘* Expert” and Performer’ discusses 
Nineteenth Century is to maintain its reputation, | the fuss about the ‘Rokeby Venus,’ which, as is 
a more rigorous selection of articles seems | well known, he has long regarded as unworthy of 
necessary in an age when many people write with | Velasquez. In ‘ Mr. Fielding,’ by M., we hoped to 
fluency on subjects which they have but in-| find an account of the author of ‘Tom Jones’; the 
differently mastered. Miss Rose G. Kingsley | appreciation, however, is concerned with the Hon. 
has a pleasant article on ‘ Shakespeare in Warwick- w S. Fielding, Minister of Finance in Canada. A 
shire,’ hut there is little of novelty in it, while | series of letters ‘From Delia in the Country to 
it includes some statements which will certainly | Clementine in Town,’ strikes us as distinctly 
not satisfy the expert student of Shakespeare. | “preachy.” Mr. A. Maurice Low writes well, as 
Mr. J, H. Longford’s second article on ‘ Epochs of | usual, on ‘American Affairs,’ and Mr. George 
Japan’ is decidedly attractive ; and Mr, H. A. | Gascoyne covers a good deal of travelling ground 
Bryden is entertaining on the subject of ‘ French | in ‘ East of Suez.’ Incidentally he compares Canada 
Hunting.’ and Australia, and hints that the former is over- 
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advertised. He adds that Canada “gives railway 
travellers the most pretentious but the most 
unsatisfactory accommodation in the British 
Empire.” This is a hard saying, and we doubt if it 
can be justified. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES—MAyY. 


Mr. L. C. Brawun’s Catalogue 63 has under 
topography views of London and the suburbs, 
including churches. There are also a number of 
portraits. Under Antiquarian Brochures is a 
collection of 14 pamphlets formerly the property 
of Leigh Sotheby, offered for 10s, 


Messrs. Andrew Iredale & Son send from 
Torquay their Catalogue 78, containing Gardiner’s 
‘Cromwell,’ double set of the plates (except the 
coloured one), Japanese vellum, 5s. Works 
on Devon include Burnard’s ‘ Dartmoor Pictorial 
Records,’ 4 vols., complete (only 150 sets were 
completed), 1891-4, 41. 4s. 


Mr. David Johnstone’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
LX. contains Barrie’s Works, Author’s Edition, 
New York, 1896, on Japan paper, 8 vols., half- 
vellum, new, 5/. 10s. ; Burns’s Works, with Life by 
Robert Chambers, large paper, 4 vols., royal 8vo, 
21. 10s.; Hogarth, 1822, with the suppressed 
plates, atlas folio, 5/. 58.3; Seott, Dryburgh 
Edition, large paper, 25 vols., 41. 10s.; ‘The 
Scott Gallery,’ in 2 cases, 61. 6s. ; the Transactions 
of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, 1861-70, 
2 vols., folio, 21. 2s.; ‘Acts of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church,’ 20 vols., folio, 
221. 10s. (a complete set, newly bound in full calf) ; 
and Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite Relics of Scotland,’ the 
genuine edition of both volumes, 1819-21, 11. 10s. 
Under Thackeray is his ‘ Essay on Cruikshank 
and Leech,’ 1840, extra-illustrated, full morocco. 
51. 10s.; also the 1884 edition, edited by Church 
and extra-illustrated, 47. 12s. 6d. There are 
items under Edinburgh, Scotland, Trials, &c, 


To Messrs. Maggs Brothers we offer our con- 
gratulations on their year of jubilee. Their 
Catalogue 256 is a commemorative one, and 
rightly opens with a portrait of the founder of the 
firm, Mr. U. Maggs. The business was carried 
on by him until 1894, when he retired in favour 
of his sons. This new Catalogue contains a 
choice selection from the stock of rarities possessed 
by the firm, and is beautifully illustrated. We 
note afew items as indications of the treasures to 
be found. <A perfect copy of Hakluyt, with the 
rare American maps, 5 vols., folio, 1625-6, is 701.; 
the first edition of ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ 3 vols., 
original boards, 1811, 451. ; a fine copy of the first 
issue of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 2 vols., in the original 
ealf, 1719, 2501.; the editio princeps of Homer, 
Florence, 1488, 2 vols., folio, eizhteenth-cen- 
tury morocco extra, 245/.; the first edition of 
‘Endymion,’ with the 5 line errata, 30/.; first 
editions of ‘ Elia,’ both series, 1823-33, 2 vols., 
uncut, levant by Riviére, 52/. 10s. ; first collected 
edition of Milton’s poems, 1645, a fine tall copy, 
levant by Riviére, 185/.; and uncut copy m 
boards of the first edition of ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
1815, 751. The First Folio, very tall copy, in fine 
condition, levant by Riviére, is 9007. One of the 
tallest copies of the Second Folio is 2101. There 
is also a fine copy of the Fourth Folio, 731. 10s. 
Under Shelley are an uncut copy of the first 
edition of ‘St. Irvyne,’ Stockdale, 1811, 521. 10s. 


and the Vegetarian pamphlet, ‘A Vindication of 
Natural Diet,’ 1813, 2857. 

The Catalogue is rich in autograph letters and 
MSS. A beautifully illuminated Psalter executed 
for Charles VII. is 1,500/. Under Rossetti are 
17 letters to Mrs. Blake, all on Blake and his 
works, 49 closely written paces, 52/7. 10s. Under 
Swinburne are the original MS. of ‘The Triumph 
of Time,’ 12 folio pages, 210/.; and his poem, 
‘To Victor Hugo,’ 9 folio pages, 2107. Among 
many other letters are 7 of Lady Hamilton’s 
from Naples, 1793, 387. 10s.; and one of Carlyle’s, 
Chelsea, 17 May, 1847, to the Rev. R. W. Landis 
on Cromwell, 10/. 10s. 

The Catalogue also contains a selection of 
portraits and_ decorative subjects, many printed 
in colours. The illustrations include Burns after 
Nasmyth, Miss Farren after Zoffany, and Mrs. 
Mathew after Reynolds. Altogether it is a worthy 
Jubilee Catalogue. 

Mr. F. Marcham of Tottenham publishes No. 1 
of a Rough List of Deeds, Charters, and Court 
Rolls relating to Derbyshire, Kent, Middlesex, &c. 
Under London we note St. Clement Danes, 
Parochial Charities, 1552-1701, 31. 3s. 

Mr. Marcham also sends Part 2 of The Anti- 
quaries’ List of Buckinghamshire Deeds and 
Documents, and Part 3 of a similar list for Surrey. 

Mr. John Orr’s Edinburgh Catalogue 28 contains 
works under Church of Scotland ranging from 
1654 to 1840. Under Edinburgh and Jacobite 
are interesting lists. Under Episcopal are pam- 
phlets relating to Calder; and under Forfar is 
‘ Look before Ye Loup,’ by Tam Thrum. Under 
Law are some old Scotch cases, including a Bill 
of Suspension as to Houses in new Extension of 
Edinburgh, 1817; it contains a plan before North 
Bridge built. Napoleon items include 
Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts.’ Under Slavery 
are pamphlets by Clarkson, Wilberforce, Gran- 
ville Sharp, and John Gladstone of Liverpool. 
There are a number of Trials, besides Volunteer 
songs of the sixties. Under Family History are 
MSS. collected by Alex. Deuchar, genealogist. 
There is also a fine clean copy of Nisbet’s 
‘Heraldry,’ which belonged to Burnett, Lyon King 
(a few pages in vol. ii. are supplied in neat MS.), 
2 vols., 1816, 77. 7s. Under Historians of Scot- 
land is a collection of 10 vols., including Fordun’s 
‘ Chronicles,’ Wyntoun’s, &c., uncut, royal 8vo, 
1871-80, 41. 4s. A fine copy of Maitland’s ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ folio, panelled calf, 1753, is 17. 15s. Maps, 
Views, and Plans include America, Australia, and 
Canada. There are also old views in Scotland. 


[Notices of several Catalogues held over. ] 


HMotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpIrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

C. M. (“ 7'ace is Latin for a candle”).—See 78. v. 
85, 235, 260, 393. 

G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


NOW READY. 
A CATALOGUE OF 


Books, IRaps, and Views 


RELATING TO THE 
TOPOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND’ IRELAND, 


INCLUDING 


WORKS ON FAMILY HISTORIES AND HERALDRY. 


Part I. Family Histories, Heraldry, and General Topo= 
graphy. [ Ready. 


Part II. London—Books, Maps, and Views. (Shortly. 


The recent Catalogues issued describe the Works in Stock 
upon the subjects of 


Alpine Literature. Architecture. 


Books on Birds, Mammals, Plants, Sporting Litera- 
ture, including Books with Coloured Plates. 


Early Printed Books. India, China and Japan. 
New Books at Reduced Prices. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 


75, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. 
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A NOTABLE LIST. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, Author of ‘The Siege of Port Arthur.’ Illustrated. 


lds. net. 
The graphic pen that told the vivid story of the siege of Port Arthur describes in these pages the recent operations in 
the Riff; also the duel between Abdul Aziz and Moulai Hafid for the throne of Morocco, of both of whom the author 


writes from personal knowledge. 
‘Those who remember Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s book upon the Siege of Port Arthur, and the powers of description 
which it revealed, will welcome this volume from so enterprising and brilliant a war correspondent.”—Daily Graphic. 


‘A valuable and fascinating volume.”—Sunday Chronicle. 
“The most penetrating study of the last days of an ancient semi-barbarous Empire that has been published for a long 


time.”— Yorkshire Post. 
‘A very full and interesting work that....will probably make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he 


finds so exhilarating.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 


By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of ‘The Unveiling of Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. 
PEARSE. 6s. net. 


“There are few living writers more competent to unveil for us all the mysteries of our Empire in the East.”—Bookman. 
* Few living Englishmen know the Asiatic as Mr. Candler does.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A remarkable piece of work....full of colour and romance.”—Daily Mail. 

delightful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WEIGALL, Author of ‘Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts.’ Illustrated. 


10s. 6d. net. 
**Phis book is really the extraordinarily interesting biography of ‘ the first individual in human history.’”—Bookman. 
“Provides the best of good reading. Mr. Weigall makes the dead to live.” —Manchester Courier. 
“It is a relief to find a scholar so well versed in his subject who is able to treat it in so luminous a manner.” 


Daily News. 
SPORT AND LIFE IN THE FURTHER HIMALAYA. 


By Major R. L. KENNION. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—A Day in Chitral—The Stories of Two Ibex—The Big Markhor—A Day after Urial—The Wild Goats and 
Sheep of Dardistan—Caccabis Chakor—A Morning with the Mehtar’s Falcons—The Orpiment Mines of Chitral—On the 
‘Roof of the World’””—Leh—A Day after Burhel—The Father of All Sheep—After Antelope in Tibet—The Lapchak— 
About Yak—Deer-stalking in Kashmir. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN WILKINS, 


Warden of Wadham College, Oxford; Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Bishop of 
Chester. By P. A. WRIGHT HENDERSON, Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 


C OLLECTED POEMS. By ALFRED NOYES. 2vols. 10s. net. 


This collection of Mr. Noyes’s Poems will contain the much-wished-for Poems, ‘The Loom of Years,’ and ‘The 


Flower of Old Japan.’ (Immediately. 
‘Mr. Noyes’ verses are above the only poetry that sings nowadays—imaginative thought clothed in rhythmic 


beauty.” 


= BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The MAY Number contains 
THE NAMES AND SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S ‘SQUIERES TALE.’ 
By A. J. DE HAVILLAND BUSHNELL. 
&e., &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Published Worlar JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. : and Printed by 
JE ARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 7, 1910. 
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